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Marquette National Bank for all 
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THESE IMPORTANT community 
Bankers can rely on Marquette’s 
complete facilities and the experi- 
ence of men who take a sincere, 
personal interest in banking 
problems. 


MARQUETTE’S representatives are 
constantly in touch with new and 
modern banking requirements. We 
will be pleased to discuss all of our 
services ... proud to offer you our 
complete correspondent banking 
facilities. 
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The Years 


Time of CRISIS 


BANKING: 1960-1965 





by Paul D. Lagomarcino 


A virtual revolution in the bank- 
ing structure as we know it today 
will have taken place by the year 
1965. 

The current problems of the in- 
dependent banker, already consid- 
ered critical, will have crystalized 
by that time. 

Generally speaking, . ll banking in- 
stitutions have shown a substantial 
growth in assets and invome in the 
period since World War II. The 
growth of some commerciai institu- 
tions has been impressively large. 

These years have brought vast 
changes in the competitive relation- 
ships among the various types of 
institutions. 


Vital Developments 


However, these same years have 
also brought with them some devel- 
opments which are a matter of vital 
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and increasing concern to the inde- 
pendent banker: 

First, the increase in branch offices 
by the larger commercial banks, and 
second, the great growth in com- 
peting forms of banking institutions. 

Since 1941, there has been a 
steadily increasing centralization of 
banking operations. For one thing, 
the number of commercial banking 
institutions has declined steadily. In 
1941, there were 14,277 commercial 
banks; at year-end 1959, the number 
had declined to 13,474. 

This is an overall loss of 803 
banks, or about 6 per cent. If this 
trend continues, the overall number 
of commercial banks will be reduced 
by an additional 268 by the year 
1965. 


Larger Than Indicated 


But already, a far larger number 
of institutions has been lost than the 
803 figure would indicate. This is 
a net figure. The number of banks 
which actually have discontinued op- 
erations for all causes since 194] 
would be the total of this net re- 
duction of 803 banks plus all new 
banks chartered and operated under 
federal and state authority. 

These institutions have been large- 
ly lost to the increasingly strong 
trend toward mergers and consolida- 
tions of banks. For example, in 1959, 
a total of 62 commercial banks dis- 
continued operations. Of these 62 
banks, 59 were absorbed in mergers 
and consolidations. And of the 59, a 
total of 50 were converted to branch 
offices. 

What will be the number of 


branches in operation in the next 
five years? A study of branching 
data shows a clear trend toward 
larger numbers of branch offices and 
a greater and greater centralization 
of banking operations. The expand- 
ing population and economy of the 
country has not been serviced so 
much by new and independent insti- 
tutions as it has by the branch office. 

In 1941, commercial banks ope- 
rated 3,564 branches. By 1956, the 
number of branches had grown to 
7,589, and by the middle of 1960 
to 10,019, or almost triple the 1941 
number. Not only has the number of 
branches increased, but the rate of 
increase has gone up in recent years. 
If the recent rate of increase continues 
in the near future, year-end 1965 will 
see approximately 15,000 branches 


in operation. 
Realignment 


Matching the significance of in- 
creased branching and centralization 
of banking operations has been the 
tremendous growth of banking insti- 
tutions of all types since 1941 and 
particularly of the savings and loan 
association. This growth has had the 
effect of literally realigning competi- 
tive relationships within the banking 
structure. 

The real impact of the growth 
of the loan association may not 
come home to many, however, 
until sometime toward the end 
of 1962. At that time, the share 
accounts of loan associations will 
overtake and exceed the time de- 
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Time for ACTION 


THE SOURCE OF 
GREATNESS 





by Ben DuBois 


In this fast changing world with ever 
continued acceleration, it is difficult 
to keep one’s feet firmly planted on 
the ground. It is a confusing time. 
Science has carried us into the un- 
known. Our social thinking is hardly 
abreast of the changed conditions 
brought about by technology. We 
drift away from the basic standards 
that made this nation the envy of the 
world. 

We have gone a long way away 
from the social and political thinking 
of that great Virginian, Thomas 
Jefferson. He was opposed to central- 
ization in Government and in indus- 
try; a strong believer in individual- 
ism and the dignity of the human. 


Change Without Progress 
Change begets change. It multi- 
plies with rapidity. Change isn’t al- 
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The following address was 
given by Mr. DuBois, secretary of 
The Independent Bankers Asso- 
ciation, before Group II of The 
Virginia Bankers Association. The 
audience included a variety of 
large and small bankers with dif- 
fering views on bank consolida- 
tion. Lief H. Olsen, vice president, 
M. A. Schapiro & Co., New York 
City bank stock brokers, presented 
his views favoring bank mergers 
and extended branching. 











ways an indication of progress. It 
often leads to the low road. 

Institutions that have worked well, 
that have provided valuable service 
to the public should not be changed 
merely for the love of change and 
perhaps a change that is inspired by 
the selfishness of individuals who 
look for personal gain and added rec- 
ognition. It is well to be ambitious, 
but it is hardly advisable for the 
public to permit ambitions that will 
be detrimental to its welfare. 


Giants Arise 


During certain eras of the past and 
noticeable in the period that we are 
now living in, institutional thinking, 
social behavior and changing busi- 
ness practice have been very notice- 
able. In these cycles of pronounced 
change, the tendency has been to 
produce giants. When the elder J. P. 
Morgan put together the Steel Trust, 
he unwittingly brought forth the 
great labor union. In this world of 
balance, one force begets an opposite 


force. The formation of our huge 
and ever growing corporations has 
influenced the federal government to 
become bigger, to add more depart- 
ments, indulge in more regulatory 
legislation and its administration as a 
means of holding in check the giants 
that now roam this land. 


Corporation Bureaucracy 

You people in Virginia imbued 
with the philosophy of the great 
Jefferson dislike the growing bu- 
reaucracy of the federal government. 
If you dislike bureaucracy in govern- 
ment you should equally dislike bu- 
reaucracy that is part and parcel of 
a giant organization. It is easy to 
believe that the bureaucracy that in- 
habits our giant corporations is less 
susceptible to public opinion than the 
bureaucracy of the federal govern- 
ment. 

The people of this country have 
had an inherent fear of bigness, 
knowing that bigness is power and 
realizing that power has a corruptive 
influence that tends to be abusive of 
the public welfare. To protect the 
people the Congress has responded 
with the legislation to control mon- 
opolies and to stop monopoly intent, 
needed and beneficial legislation but 
never fully reaching the objective 
sought. 

Strictly American 


This country evolved a system of 
banking that is strictly American, 
different from banking in any of the 
other countries of the world. It was 
a system that fitted well with our 
democratic form of Government, a 
diffused system, a system that was 
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tied closely to the interests and wel- 
fare of the banks’ respective com- 
munities. It was a banking system 
where the local institution was owned 
and directed by the people of the 
community, therefore, responsive to 
community needs and an interest in 
the community that was more than 
mere financial gain to the stock- 
holders of the local institution. 

Of course, ambitious individuals 
have challenged this diffused system 
of banking. Nicholas Biddle made a 
start for a general branch bank sys- 
tem, but Andrew Jackson cut him 
down. When the National Bank Act 
was passed, it envisioned a system of 
independent banks, each bank stand- 
ing alone and not connected to an- 
other. 


Two Philosophies 


There are two schools of thought 
on the system of banking that would 
best serve the people of this country. 
One follows the thinking of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, who believed in eco- 
nomic concentration. The other 
school follows the thinking of 
Thomas Jefferson, who was fearful of 
centralization and wanted a diffused 
system maintained that better recog- 
nized the individual. 

To carry out this second school 
of thought, many states passed legis- 
lation prohibiting branch banking. 
Through the years some states have 
softened the statutes that protected 
independent banking and have per- 
mitted sectional branch banking, but 
so far there has been no general 
legislative enactment permitting in- 
terstate branch banking. 


Old System Endangered 


Some highly ingenious and am- 
bitious bankers stopped from cross- 
ing state lines with branch banks 
conceived the idea of the bank hold- 
ing company with which they could 
build a great financial empire. Of 
course, branch banking and holding 
company banking in substance are 
pretty much the same thing. The 
holding company was a device to 
circumvent existing laws. 

Of late, merging has eliminated 
many independent banks in states 
that permit branch banking. Bank 
“A” merges with Bank “B” and 
Bank “B” becomes a branch of Bank 
bay. ig 

In states that permit branch bank- 
ing many banks have organized new 
branches and this applies to both 
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A Winslow, Washington, bank has 
vastly reduced its storage require- 
ments by returning deposit slips to 
customers along with checks and 
bank statements. 

Bainbridge Island Bank, which 
is in the Puget Sound region, has 
been following this practice since 
it opened in 1948. 

“We microfilm everything,’ 
said L. H. Goller, president, “in- 
cluding the statements themselves, 
so we don’t need to keep a dupli- 


? 





ONE FILE CABINET holds 
records of all checking ac- 
counts at Bainbridge Island 
Bank. Using file (above) is 
A. K. Jorgensen, vice presi- 
dent and cashier. 





Idea for Saving Space 


cate ledger or the original deposit 
slips.” 

The bank uses a single posting 
system. 

Complete records of 12 years 
of checking accounts fit into one 
standard microfilm cabinet with 
room to spare. Furthermore, the 
records are all at hand when need- 
ed, always in perfect condition, 
exactly as they were on the day 
they were posted. 

Not only has the system meant 
a tremendous saving in storage 
space, but it also has provided a 
unique service for its customers. 

Mr. Goller said customers like 
the idea of getting their deposit 
slips back. 

“They’re surprised, first of all,” 
he said. “And delighted, because it 
makes their record-keeping so 
much easier.” 

Mr. Goller is a member of the 
executive committee of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association of 
the Twelfth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict. 

Bainbridge Island Bank has total 
assets of some $3.2 million. It is 
a member of the Independent 
Bankers Association of the Twelfth 
Federal Reserve District, Ameri- 
can and Washington Bankers As- 
sociations, Financial Public Rela- 
tions Association and Independent 
Banks of the Puget Sound Region. 

Bainbridge Island is a rapidly- 
growing residential community a 
half-hour ferry ride across Puget 
Sound from Seattle. 








national banks and state banks as 
the Comptroller of the Currency 
recognizes the right of a national 
bank to form a branch in a state 
that permits branch banking. 

Independent banking is now af- 
fected in a serious way by branch 
banking, by holding company bank- 
ing and by mergers that leave one of 
the merged banks a branch of the 
other. Our old system of banking 
is in grave danger. Many of us think 
it is worth preserving and those who 
think that way must use their united 
efforts to preserve this unique Ameri- 
can system of banking. 


Trend May Change 


Banking, of course, is affected by 
what we might call the spirit of the 
times, where all segments of our 
economy are indulging in mergers, 
consolidations and the big swallow- 
ing the small. Banking is not immune 
from these general business ten- 
dencies. 

There are signs, however, that the 
pendulum may swing in the opposite 
direction. Our people may become 
saturated with this concentration 
movement, have enough of bigness 
and the Congress may respond by 
imposing sufficient legislative checks 
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that will preserve the smaller busi- 
nesses of the Nation and along with 
it the small banks that are part and 
parcel of small business. 


Cross Fire 


Is this concentration of business 
enterprises in relatively few hands 
a healthy state of affairs? It conflicts 
with what we refer to as a free en- 
terprise system. Giants can adminis- 
ter price, great labor unions can de- 
mand more than the increase in pro- 
duction warrants; a conflict of giants 
with free enterprise caught in the 
cross fire. 

A short time ago, Ben Wooten of 
the First National Bank, Dallas, 
spoke in Boulder, Colorado. We 
quote from his Address: 

“Of all the crafts, businesses or 
professions, none more profoundly 
affects the destiny of individuals and 
the Nation than that of commercial 
banking.” 

I believe we would all agree with 
that statement and believing in it as 
we apparently do, we bankers are 
charged with the responsibility of 
maintaining a proper banking sys- 
tem; a system that will always be 
close to the individual and have the 
public interest first at heart. If we 
serve the public well we will be 
properly recompensed and if we 
serve the public well, we will con- 
tinue to have a private banking sys- 
tem in this country, otherwise it will 
eventually perish. 


Prophesy 


Fifty odd years ago, Louis D. 
Brandeis, who later became a Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court 
and probably a Justice who under- 
stood economics more than any other, 
warned the Congress and the people 
that if huge corporate combines be- 
ing formed were not broken up the 
whole American way of life might 
disappear. I believe we are feeling 
some of the effects prophesied; a bad 
effect on individualism and the neces- 
sity for more direction from the cen- 
tral Government. 

Can we afford to permit our old 
system of independent banking to 
disappear and to be replaced by a 
few giant financial institutions with 
subsidiaries scattered nationwide— 
a system of banks operated by man- 
agers with important decisions de- 
cided by a small group in the dis- 
tant office? 

These gigantic financial institutions 
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working hand and glove with the 
monopolistic giants of industry 
would subject our people to an eco- 
nomic dictatorship, perhaps more 
subtle, but equally unbearable as the 
political dictatorship that exists now 
in a major country and seems to be 
a challenge to what we call our 
American way of life. 


Trend Must Stop 


This country can ill afford a bank- 
ing monopoly or any trend in that 
direction. A banking monopoly would 
dwarf into insignificance any other 
monopoly that we have ever seen 
because it would mushroom out into 
every segment of our economy. It 
would either destroy our system of 
government or the federal govern- 
ment would be forced to take over 
banking. 

You will say perhaps that I am 
exaggerating. I think I am. I don’t 





that as our volume of business 
ad we sometimes had difficulty 

eeping our manufacturing facili- 
ties in proper balance. In the old 
days this was not a problem be- 
cause we knew pretty well where 
the growth would come and could 
anticipate our needs. In recent 
years, however, and especially 
since the advent of MICR, area 
growth has been unpredictable and 
we have had some narrow squeaks 
with respect to mobility of equip- 
ment. Fortunately, with our multi- 
plant operation and uniformity of 
— we can always move the 

usiness by parceling out orders 
to plants which are not overtaxed. 
We do not consider this good 
planning but it is a stopgap that 
enables us to handle peak 
loads and meet tight delivery 
schedules, 


Now we find we need more 
mobility with respect to sales 
manpower. The MICR program, 
with its interesting but time- 
consuming discussions, has in 





believe we are going to fall into the 
trap of monopolistic bankers, but 
the time to stop a trend is in its 
early day. Branch banking in a small 
way doesn’t look particularly obnox- 
ious. Branching confined to a city 
isn’t offensive. Branching within a 
county or contiguous counties has no 
appearance of monopolistic danger. 

However, these small steps are, we 
believe, in the wrong direction. 
Some independently minded bankers 
are forced by competition to do 
things that they would prefer to 
leave undone. Small bankers in some 
states have urged the lessening of the 
prohibitions on branch banking as 
they wanted to branch out ten or 
fifteen miles and I think in many 
instances they have been encouraged 
by the great bankers of the state, 
realizing that the political support of 
the little fellow has its influence in 
the state legislature and that while 
the little fellow was perhaps gaining 








Se MOBILITY 
On occasion we have pointed out 


some areas reduced the number of 
bank calls our men can make by 
as much as fifty percent. In other 
areas, where MICR has been slow 
getting started, our men are able 
to cover their territories in the 
normal manner. Thus at times we 
may move men into other areas 
whenever extra manpower is 
needed. The reason we can safely 
do this is because all of our people 
are well informed on the details 
of the MICR program and, while 
they may not Bea the banks in 
strange areas, they do know the 
answers. 


This we do consider good plan- 
ning, since it reflects good com- 
munications with all our people 
during the initial stages of MICR 
development and continuing 
throughout the five years which 
have intervened. Obviously, our 
new young men are not as well 
informed as the veterans, but we 
have enough available know-how 
to provide counseling service and 
this know-how is at the disposal 
of our bank customers anywhere. 














Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, NORWALK, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 
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a bit, the big institution gained ter- 
rifically. 


Legislation 


The future of our independent 
banking system is largely in the 
hands of our independent bankers. 
The people in most instances do not 
know what is taking place until it 
has happened; a bank has been 
merged with another bank and has 
become a branch thereof. What can 
the people do about water over the 
dam? 

We believe the merger legislation 
if administered as the Congress in- 
tended will be helpful. The Bank 
Holding Company Act of 1956 has 
worked fairly well. Both of these 
pieces of legislation are in the inter- 
est of the public. Neither law goes 
far enough, but legislation is always 
a matter of compromise. 


Cannibalism 


Cannibalism has been practiced in 
the large cities for a considerable 
period of time, the big banks taking 
over other large banks and many 
small banks. The holding company 
device permitted the absorption of 
many country banks. Now, in New 
York State with legislation that 
Governor Rockefeller had passed, the 
big banks of that state and particu- 
larly New York City will be gobbling 
up numerous small banks. 

In California, the large banks fol- 
lowing the lead of the Bank of Amer- 
ica now want branches in all local- 
ities so that they can claim along 
with the Bank of America that they 
have connections throughout the 
state of California. 


Action 


The number one question, of 
course, is, “What are we independent 
bankers going to do about this grave 








“I wish I could take your word, Mr. 
Gilhurst, but I must go over the books.” 
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BIG CHANGES have been happening at the former Citizens 
State Bank of Tulsa, Oklahoma. The bank moved to a new 
location and changed its name to “Boulder Bank and Trust 
Company.” The new quarters (above) are in the new Skelly 
Building in a growing area on the edge of downtown Tulsa. 
The new bank occupies about 10,000 square feet. 





situation?” In the first place, it 
would seem necessary to secure leg- 
islation that would stop the big from 
gobbling up the small. Business can- 
not regulate itself. The force of com- 
petition comes into play and those 
bankers who want to expand force 
expansion upon others. 


Grass Root Level 


Independent bankers must not per- 
mit any erosion in the statutes now 
protecting our old system of bank- 
ing. We should try to secure more 
protective legislation and if the peo- 
ple are informed of our issue we 
will receive their support. 

To accomplish our objectives we 
must be better organized, down to 
what you might call the grass root 
level and we should see to it that 
the people of our respective com- 
munities have an understanding of 
our aims and the advantages of a 
local financial institution over that of 
a form of distant landlordism. 

We wish the independent bankers 
of all states would form independent 
state associations linked to our na- 
tional organization. In a number of 
states we have these state organiza- 
tions. A few Virginia bankers have 
suggested this to me and we are sure 
that an organization of this kind can 
be more effectual at state level than 
the parent Association. The officers 
of the national Association will, of 


course, be glad to help in the forma- 
tion of these local independent or- 
ganizations. This will help to main- 
tain the financial autonomy of our 
many communities. 

When the people have a chance to 
speak they speak for independent 
banking. This was well illustrated in 
Missouri, where the issue of branch 
banking versus independent banking 
was left to a vote of the people and 
in every county in that state, the peo- 
ple of Missouri voted for independ- 
ent banking and against branch 
banking. 


Human Dignity 


We realize the need for large bank- 
ing institutions. Big business needs 
big banks, but the small individuals 
are served much better and in a 
more personal way by the smaller 
institutions. In the small bank, the 
customers all know the executive 
officers. In the really large banks, 
it is doubtful if the president of the 
bank would know some of his vice 
presidents if he passed them on the 
street. 

The individual still has a place 
in this world. Don’t build a system 
that will make him a mere number. 
This country grew great through its 
recognition of the individual and his 
human dignity. Let us not destroy 
the source of this country’s greatness. 

END 
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Victory for Independents 


Compromise Agreement Calls for Divestment 
of 65 Banks by Firstamerica in 2 to 6 Years 


A compromise agreement in the 
Firstamerica Corporation bank merg- 
er suit in California is being chalked 
up as a victory for the principles of 
independent banking. 

Although Firstamerica will be per- 
mitted to merge its subsidiary, First 
Western Bank, with California Bank, 
it must divest itself of 65 of the 180 
banking offices involved within two 
to six years, according to terms of 
the agreement. 

The agreement is the result of U. 
S. Department of Justice efforts to 
prevent the creation of a $1.7 billion 
monster out of two California giants. 
The 65 banks involved in the divesti- 
ture have total deposits of over one- 
half billion dollars. 

The divestment plan calls for the 
creation of a new bank out of the 65 
bank offices, which Firstamerica will 
“furnish . . . with adequate manage- 
ment and personnel and provide and 
maintain adequate capital satisfac- 
tory to the appropriate banking 
authorities.” 

The new bank will be called “First 
Western Bank and Trust Company.” 

After the new bank has been in 
operation for two years, Firstamerica 
will be required to take the necessary 
steps to divest itself of its stock or 
the assets of the new bank. This must 
be completed within six years. 

The agreement between First- 
america and the Department of Jus- 
tice has been approved by the San 
Francisco Federal District Court and 
amounts to an out-of-court settlement. 

Approval must still be given by the 
Federal Reserve Board, the FDIC 
and other state and federal banking 
authorities, but observers saw little 
likelihood that the agreement would 
be disapproved by these agencies. On 
the chance that such approval is not 
given, the case will then go to trial. 

This does not mean that the Justice 
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Department is dismissing the anti- 
monopoly suit. It has merely dropped 
further litigation pending compliance 
by Firstamerica with terms of the 
agreement. 

Although the agreement prevents 
Firstamerica from retaining a single 
180-bank organization, it can hardly 
be regarded as a total defeat for the 
nation’s largest holding company. 
Firstamerica will still have the oppor- 
tunity to develop what promises to 
be a very merchandisable piece of 
bank property. 

The agreement also relieves both 
parties to the suit of risking a court 
fight. 

Two bills that were backed by The 
Independent Bankers Association of 
America and of the Twelfth Federal 
Reserve District are involved in the 
suit. They are the Bank Merger Bill 
and the Bank Holding Company Act. 

The Firstamerica merger was orig- 
inally approved by the Federal Re- 
serve Board in December, 1958, by a 
vote of 5 to 1. The lone dissenter was 
Governor J. L. Robertson, who said 
“the record does not sustain the appli- 
cant’s position that Firstamerica and 
First Western are to any measureable 
degree in need of additional strength 
or depth of management.” 

The Antitrust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice, however, threw a 
downfield block against the measure 
in the spring of 1959 by filing an 
anti-monopoly suit. The federal suit 
declared that the merger would be in 
violation of the Clayton and Sherman 
Antitrust Acts by lessening competi- 
tion not only in California but in the 
other ten Western states in which 
Firstamerica holds controlling inter- 
est in banks. 

The suit asked the court to force 
Firstamerica to divest itself of the 
California Bank stock and order First- 
america, or any of its subsidiary 


banks, not to acquire the stock or 
assets of any other bank without the 
approval of the court. 

Significant terms of the compro- 
mise agreement are: 

1. Firstamerica is to organize and. 
place in operation the new bank with 
the right to operate under the name, 
“First Western Bank and Trust Com- 
pany.” 

2. Furnish the new bank with ade- 
quate management and personnel and 
provide and maintain adequate capi- 
tal satisfactory to the appropriate 
banking authorities. 

3. Cause to be transferred to the 
new bank all of First Western’s right, 
title and interest to each of the bank- 
ing offices (specified in the agree- 
ment) . . . together with all of the 
deposits, loans and other banking 
business of such offices and all rights 
held by First Western under the new 
branch applications listed . . . with 
respect to the establishment and ope- 
ration of additional banking offices 
at locations specified. 

4. Acquire and hold until disposed 
of a majority stock of the new bank. 

5. After the new bank has been in 
operation for two years, take such 
steps as may be necessary for a di- 
vestiture of its stock or the assets of 
the new bank (subject to approval by 
bank authorities). 

6. If divestiture of stock or assets 
has not been made effective within 
six years after the date of approval 
of the merger by the Federal Reserve 
Board, Firstamerica will distribute 
the stock of the new bank to stock- 
holders of Firstamerica. 

7. After Firstamerica shall have 
divested itself of the stock or assets, 
there shall be no interrelationship of 
the directors, officers or employes. 
Firstamerica cannot acquire any por- 
tion of the stock of the new bank 
after divestiture. END 
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GOVERNMENT FISCAL POLICY committee mem- 
bers of The Independent Bankers Association 
at their recent meeting with Julian Baird, Under- 
secretary of the Treasury. From left are R. E. 
Gormley, Atlanta, Georgia; Ben DuBois, secretary 
of the IBA; O. D. Hansen, IBA president, Elk 
Point, South Dakota; Reed H. Albig, IBA first vice 





president, McKeesport, Pennsylvania; Mr. Baird; 
R. L. Mullins, Wolfe City, Texas; O. K. Johnson, 
Whitefish Bay, Wisconsin; Howard P. Parshall, 
Detroit, Michigan; R. J. Castille, IBA second vice 
president, Lafayette, Louisiana; Harry Harding, 
Pleasanton, California and James H. Clarke, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


The Fiscal Pulse 


Of U.S. Bankers 





when it's time 
to buy, bankers 
seem to favor 
short term bills, 


survey shows 
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Undoubtedly, the large majority of 
the nation’s bankers favor the U. S. 
Treasury’s objective of extending ma- 
turities and reducing short term debt, 
but when the hard-rock question of 
what to buy arises, most bankers 
favor short term bills. 

The sentiment in favor of short- 
term obligations was shown by a 
survey completed recently by the 
Government Fiscal Policy Committee 
of The Independent Bankers Asso- 
ciation. Results of the study were 
presented to Undersecretary of the 


Treasury Julian Baird when the com- 
mittee met with him September 16. 

Bankers from throughout the 
nation were queried in the survey. 
Backing for the Treasury’s policy 
of lengthening maturities was ex- 
pressed by a number of bankers in 
their replies and 91 per cent favored 
the present refunding policies. 

But when the bankers participating 
in the survey buy securities, a larger 
percentage purchase 90-day bills 
than any other type. As for longer 
term obligations, one banker com- 
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mented, “We are going to be very 
reluctant to buy anything longer 
than a five-year note as a result of 
the experience with long term bonds 
over the past three years.” 

Here are the results of the survey: 

1. Have you increased your six 
month bill holdings in recent 
months? About 77 per cent said “no” 
and 23 per cent said “yes.” 

2. Do you buy 90-day bills for 
your portfolio? About 77 per cent 
said “yes;” about 11 per cent said 
“no” and 11] per cent gave no answer. 

Do you buy 180-day bills for 
your portfolio? About 70 per cent 
said “yes;” 13 per cent said “no” 
and 17 per cent gave no answer. 

Do you buy 360-day bills for 
your portfolio? About 40 per cent 
said “yes;” 15 per cent said “no” 
and 45 per cent gave no answer. 

3. Do you believe the one year 
bill has a place in the Treasury’s 
investment program? About 79 per 
cent said “yes;” 6 per cent said “no” 
and 15 per cent qualified their answer 
in various ways. 

4. Should tax anticipation bills 
continue to play a roie in the Treas- 
ury financing? Of those answering, 
80 per cent said “yes” and 20 per 
cent said “no.” 

5. Should the present refunding 
procedures of the treasury be con- 
tinued? Of those answering, 91 per 
cent said “yes” and 9 per cent said 
“no.” 

6. Would you prefer preemptory 
in place of present cash offerings? 
Of those answering, 65 per cent said 
“ves” and 35 per cent said “no.” 

7. Do you approve of the issuance 
of treasury securities at a premium? 
Of those answering, 76 per cent said 
“no” and 24 per cent said “yes.” 

Do you approve of the issuance 
of treasury securities at a discount? 
Of those answering, about half said 
“ves” and half said “no.” 

8. Trend of loan demand in your 
area—remainder 1960? Of those 
answering, about 94 per cent of the 
answers were in the category of 
“steady to strong” and the remain- 
der said “down.” 

9. What is your local competition? 
A composite of the answers to this 
question presented the following 
picture: 

Municipal financing—small to 
average. 

Savings and loan associations— 
heavy. 
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Credit unions—average. 


10. Trend of bank deposits, your 
bank, remainder 1960? About 68 per 
cent of the answers were in the cate- 
gory, “steady to up,” and about 19 
per cent were “down.” The remain- 
der reported “no change.” 

1l. Trend of interest rates in your 
area, remainder of 1960? About 50 
per cent of the answers were in the 
category, “steady to strong” and 
about 15 per cent were “down.” The 
remainder reported “no change.” 

12. Do: you see any prospect of 
efforts by commercial banks to 
lengthen their bond portfolios in 
1960? About 22 per cent said “yes” 
and 78 per cent said “no.” 

Do you see any such prospects 
for 1961? About 30 per cent said 
“ves;” 47 per cent said “no;” 17 
per cent gave no answer and about 
6 per cent qualified their answer. 

13. Would you have an interest in: 

1 to 3-year note, 1960—80 per 
cent, “yes;” 20 per cent, “no.” 

1 to 3-year note, 1961—77 per 
cent, “yes;” 7 per cent, “no;” 13 
per cent, no answer; 2 per cent, quali- 
fied answer. 

Would you have an interest in: 

3 to 5-year note, 1960—55 per 
cent, “yes;” 28 per cent, “no;” 17 
per cent, no answer. 

3 to 5-year note, 1961—63 per 
cent, “yes;” 12 per cent,“no;” 25 
per cent, no answer. 

Would you have an interest in: 

7 to 10-year bonds, 1960—13 
per cent, “yes;” 68 per cent, “no;” 
19 per cent, no answer. 

7 to 10-year bonds, 1961—19 
per cent, “yes;” 56 per cent, “no;” 
21 per cent, no answer; 4 per cent, 
qualified answer. 

Would you have an interest in: 

Over 10-year bonds, 1960—2 
per cent, “yes;” 98 per cent, “no.” 

Over 10-year bonds, 1961—3 
per cent, “yes;” 97 per cent, “no.” 

14. Would you like federal regula- 
tions to allow banks to loan on U. S. 
Savings Bonds? Of those answering, 
64 per cent said “yes” and 36 per 
cent said “no.” 

Would this help retention of 
bonds? To this question, 59 per cent 
said “yes,” 30 per cent said “no” 
and the remaining 11 per cent either 
did not answer or qualified their 
answer. 


END 
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A 
e associated with 
New York’s new, elegant 
Dryden-East. The decor is dis- 
creetly lavish. Rooms are ex- 
traordinarily large, luxuriously 
appointed. 





Naturally, every room has indi- 
vidually controlled air condi- 
tioning, color television, FM 
radio, extension phone in bath- 
room, its own private cocktail 
bar. And may I venture to say, 
sir, the personalized service is 
unparalleled. 


Welcome, sir—and madame—to 
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Tariff from $15 to $60 daily. 
Several executive suites suitable for large 
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adapted from 
a speech by 


ROLAND L. ADAMS 


REVIE 


of supervisory practices 
in the state bank system 





This address was delivered at the 
recent convention of the National 
Association of Supervisors of 

State Banks. Mr. Adams is president 
of the Bank of York, Alabama, 

and the Alabama director of The 
Independent Bankers Association. 

He was recently elected president 

of the State Bank Division of 

the American Bankers Association. 
The NASSB convention was 
conducted in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, September 20-23. 
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| served for 12 years, under three governors, as a 
member of the banking board of the State of Alabama. 
My first appointment came from a strong governor, 
who appointed an excellent banking board and a capable 
young superintendent of banks. 

The succeeding governor followed very much the same 
pattern. The superintendent of banks in this case was 
a woman and a very capable one. Some of you old 
timers may remember her as Miss Addie Lee Farish. 
She is now a partner in a successful investment banking 
firm. 


Perfect Setup 


During those eight years I would say that we had as 
nearly perfect a setup as one could expect. The board 
met regularly; the superintendent really looked to the 


board for help and guidance; and we all knew that the 
governor in each case would back us up. 

We had some knotty problems but we met them head- 
on and worked out the solution to these problems. I recall 
that we had to put one bank president out in the big 
road, call a halt to some unsafe and unsound practices 
on the part of at least two others and have the entire 
board of one bank meet with us for a discussion of 
their problems. 

Interestingly enough, the president of that bank later 
thanked us for having shown him the seriousness of 
their situation. 


Frustration Follows 


My last term of four years was just the opposite. 
That time the governor appointed a strong board, with 
a weak superintendent, and would not let us meet until 
after the legislature adjourned. 

It was a time of complete frustration. In the entire 
four years we met only the one time. At least it was a 
fine example of what politics can do, and that it should 
be kept out of banking regulations. 

This is the only nation in the world where the banking 
system is supervised by 51 different authorities. This 
includes the 50 states and the office of the comptroller 
of the currency in Washington, D. C. 

This division of authority is an element of strength 
in our governmental system of checks and balances and 
best serves the interests of those most vitally concerned 
—the depositors of our banks—in other words, the 
American people. 


Survey Studied 


How the functions of modern bank supervision are 
performed is covered in the latest quinquennial survey 
of the state banking system currently being tabulated 
by the state bank division of the American Bankers 
Association—the eighth such report published since 1924 
to determine the progress being made to strengthen, pre- 
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serve and perpetuate the dual system of banking in 
America. 

Since the survey is still in the process of analysis, I 
cannot acquaint you with the detailed findings. However, 
perhaps a few summaries of some of the highlights 
developed by the survey will be of interest to you. 


SEPARATE UNIT OF GOVERNMENT 


‘An efficient and capable state banking department is 
essential to a sound state banking system and to its 
preservation. It is gratifying to note that bank super- 
vision is generally recognized as a separate governmen- 
tal function and the banking department is now a separate 
state government in 36 of 50 states. The remaining 14 
function as a bureau within a department or division 
of some other unit of state government. 


METHOD OF SELECTION 


In 41 states the supervisor or commissioner of bank- 
ing is appointed by the governor, with or without the 
consent of some state legislative body; in 13 of these 
states the supervisory authority is appointed solely by 
the governor, while in the remaining 28 states the gover- 
nor appoints the supervisor with the approval of some 
branch of the state legislature. Only in one state, Florida, 
is the supervisor elected at a general election, and in 8 
states he is appointed by a banking board, banking com- 
mission, or similar authority, although the governor’s 
approval is required in two of the latter states. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Only 3 states—Colorado, Georgia and Illinois—re- 
ported that the supervisor is under civil service. Colorado 
is the only state that has the merit system, its governor 
appointing the top man on the civil service examination 
list as bank supervisor. 


STATUTORY QUALIFICATIONS 


Competent supervisors are essential if we are to have 
efficient state departments. According to the present sur- 
vey, 33 states indicated their bank supervisors had to meet 
certain statutory qualifications of character and/or 
practical banking experience; 12 states did not require 
such qualifications and 5 states did not reply. 


TERM OF OFFICE 


Longer terms of office for state bank supervisors are 
advocated as one of the fundamental requirements to- 
ward the maintenance of a consistent supervisory policy. 
Unfortunately, the 1959 survey indicates that the term 
of office for bank supervisors has improved in only two 
states since 1954. In Illinois the term has been changed 
from four years to permanent or civil service status, and 
in Utah the term has been changed from a tenure set 
at the pleasure of the governor to a period of four years. 
The most common term of office continues to be four 
years. 


YEARS OF SERVICE 

It is generally agreed that one of the weaknesses of 
our state system is the rapid turnover in the office of 
supervisor. Since the last survey in 1954, there has been 
a change of bank supervisors in 34 states. In some of 
these states more than one bank supervisor has held the 
same office in the past five years. 


SALARIES 


To obtain competent men for any position the proper 
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compensation must be paid. We are happy to note that 
in the past five years the salaries of state bank super- 
visors improved. In fact, there were salary increases in 
all but four states. The salary schedule now ranges from 
a low of $6,300 to a high of $23,486. In 35 states the 
bank supervisor receives a salary of $10,000 or more a 
year. The average salary for all state bank supervisors 
in 1959 was $11,647. 


OTHER SUPERVISOR DUTIES 


There are only three states in which the bank super- 
visor has no duites other than supervising state-chartered 
banks. They are California, Illinois and Ohio, with the 
exception that the California supervisor has authority 
over remitters of monies to foreign countries. There are 
many and varied duties that the state bank supervisors 
are called upon to perform other than supervising state 
banks, which cannot help but detract from the efficiency 
of the office as it pertains to banks. 

Supervisors in 33 states reported they supervise savings 
and loan companies; in 26 states they supervise industrial 
loan companies; in 38 states they supervise credit unions; 
in nine states they are supervisors of safe deposit com- 
panies; in 40 states they have supervision of personal 
finance companies and in 20 states they supervise sales 


-finance companies. 


PARTISAN POLITICS 

It has long been recognized that the office of the 
bank supervisor should be non-political and the present 
survey develops the fact that the record here is sur- 
prisingly good. In 30 states the office of bank super- 
visor is free of partisan politics—or reasonably so. 


DEPARTMENT BUDGETS 


In 15 states the supervisors report their banking de- 
partments are financed by charging the banks a fee, 
except that in New Hampshire, Maine, Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin an additional assessment is levied based either 
on deposits or resources. Another exception in New 
Hampshire is the commissioner’s salary, which is paid 
directly by the state. 
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Twenty-one states report they are sustained by legis- 
lative appropriation, except that in Montana a fee plus 
an appropriation is charged for special examinations; 
in New York the appropriation is later reimbursed to the 
state by banks’ fees and assessments; in Louisiana banks 
are assessed according to total assets and the amount 
placed in a general fund, the department being operated 
on appropriations from such fund; in Vermont the en- 
tire costs of the department are allocated at the year-end 
on the basis of total deposits and in Washington the 
amount of fees collected is considered by the legislature 
in determining appropriations. 

Fourteen departments report they are operated on a 
combination fee basis plus state appropriation. 

Bank supervisors in 23 states reported that the budget 
provided was not sufficient for the efficient operation of 
the banking department. Twenty-four reported their bud- 
gets were adequate while three did not comment. 

Unless a sufficient budget is provided for the banking 
department, it becomes very difficult for the supervisor 
to properly administer the banking laws. 


CHARTER-GRANTING POWERS 


The power to authorize or deny charters for new state 
banks is held and fully exercised by bank supervisors in 


29 states. In 16 states full power to authorize or deny” 


charters for new state banks is in the hands of the bank- 
ing board. In two states, New York and Ohio, both the 
bank supervisor and the banking board jointly have this 
authority, and in Minnesota, New Hampshire and Vir- 
ginia, the authority rests with the commerce commission, 
the board of trust company incorporation and the state 
corporation commission, respectively. 


AUTHORITY TO ESTABLISH BRANCHES 


The authority to establish branches is vested in the 
supervisor in 19 states; in the supervisor and another 
state authority in six states; in the banking board in 
seven states and in the FDIC and Federal Reserve Board 
in Georgia. In Massachusetts, branches of savings banks 
and cooperative banks are established by authority of the 


tion Club Time... 





LOBBY PROMOTION of the 1961 Vacation Club 
was staged recently by the Commercial Bank at 
Daytona Beach, Florida. President Richard F. 
Livingston (left) looks on as bank employe Pat 
Watson assists customer Dan Rice. The promo- 
tion included the use of all news media, statement 
stuffers and letters to past members of the club. 
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supervisor, whereas branches of trust companies are 
authorized by the banking board. 

In Mississippi, the state comptroller (supervisor) has 
full power to authorize branch offices, but shares that 
authority with the governor and attorney general in 
authorizing branch banks. In Pennsylvania, if the branch 
is established within the same area as the principal office, 
the banking department has jurisdiction; if outside the 
area, the banking board has the power. In Utah, the 
supervisor and the governor exercise branch authority 
jointly, but the supervisor has the option to deny. 


CHECKING UNSOUND PRACTICES 

The power to compel a bank to discontinue unsound 
practices when revealed in bank examinations is exer- 
cised by supervisors in 35 states, although in one state, 
Wisconsin, the supervisor can do so only with the ap- 
proval of the banking board, and in seven states jointly 
by the supervisor and the banking board. 

In Virginia, the state corporation commission has the 
authority to stop these practices. In only three states, 
Alaska, Maryland and Mississippi, neither the super- 
visor nor the banking board nor any other board has 
the authority to compel a bank to suspend unsound 
practices. 


REMOVING OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


In 23 states the supervisor has the power to remove 
officers or directors who are inefficient or guilty of un- 
lawful practices. Of the states that have banking boards, 
the supervisors of seven states said that the banking 
board had this authority. In five states the banking 
board and the state supervisor jointly have the authority 
to remove anyone from office. 

In one state a special board consisting of the attorney 
general, state treasurer and commissioner of corpora- 
tions and taxation acts on such cases. Of the 14 states 
reporting that neither the supervisor nor the banking 
board had the authority to remove officers or directors 
for inefficiency or unlawful acts, 12 supervisors thought 
this power would be desirable, while the other two did 
not comment. 

In reply to the question of who they thought should 
have the power to remove officers and directors from 
banks for inefficiency, 27 supervisors were of the opinion 
that this authority should. repose in them, although one 
specified that the bank should have the right to a court 
review; nine said it should be with the banking board; 
five reported it should be with the supervisor and the 
banking board and seven did not comment. 


DESIRED BANKING LEGISLATION 

There was no unanimity among the responses from 
30 supervisors in regard to desirable new banking legis- 
lation. I was impressed with a point brought up by two 
supervisors, although expressed a little differently. Com- 
bining, it would be regulation to prevent sale of control 
of banks to irresponsible parties, or to require approval 
of banking commissioners of sales of controlling inter- 
est in banks and changes of management in such in- 
stances, 

I was somewhat amazed that one commissioner stated 
that the legislation desired most in his state was that 
new banks must show need and necessity before being 
chartered. I had somehow thought that each state already 
had such legislation. END 
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Slee 
Irs getting tougher all the time for 
a man to make a living at robbing 
banks. 

A survey indicates that bank rob- 
bery of various kinds is not only on 
the decline, but also is becoming 
more hazardous. 

During the fiscal year that ended 
August 31, 1960, there were 340 
bank holdups, compared with 346 
during the fiscal year ended in 1959, 
according to the survey. 

Some 112 holdups during this year 
were frustrated, compared with 78 
during the year before, and 228 were 
successful, compared with 268 in the 
1958-59 fiscal year. 

The survey was made by the In- 
surance and Protective Committee of 
the American Bankers Association. 


Dangerous Profession 
Further evidence that bank robbery 


Bank Robbers Glum Over 


State of Their Profession 


should be regarded as dangerous and 
unattractive is furnished by the fact 
that there were 90 quick arrests in 
the 112 holdups that were frustrat- 
ed, and that 164 bandits who es- 
caped with loot in the 228 success- 
ful holdups were arrested. 

“As a result of these 254 arrests,” 
the committee reported, “$774,231 
was recovered, reducing ultimate 
losses from $1,762,679 to $988,448. 
This compares with total losses from 
bandits of $1,407,007 during the 
1958-59 fiscal year.” 


The committee said this substan- 
tial reduction in profit to the bank 
bandit must be attributed in great 
part to bank management every- 
where, which is steadily overcoming 
the holdup problem with cooperation 
of bank personnel. 


In 46 cases, bank employes either 
subdued the bandit or surveilled him 
until police assistance arrived, there- 
by being credited with about half 
of the 90 arrests effected in frus- 
trated holdups. 


This action on the part of 
bank employes, supplemented by 
their prompt sounding of alarms and 
the furnishing of accurate descrip- 
tions of bandits and getaway cars to 
police officials, resulted in the 164 


arrests of bandits who perpetrated 
successful holdups. 


improved Programs 


The committee also reported that 
losses from holdups and embezzle- 
ments have declined in 1960 as the 
result of an improvement in insur- 
ance and protective programs among 
banks. 

A survey of 12,352 banks showed 
that 90 per cent have blanket bonds 
equaling or exceeding the amounts 
suggested by the committee as basic 
guides for determining proper in- 
surance coverage. , 

About 29 per cent of the banks 
surveyed have higher amounts and 
the insurance of only 10 per cent 
of the banks is less than the sug- 
gested coverage. Supplementing their 
blanket bond programs, 2,000 banks 
have purchased $1 million excess 
fidelity insurance. 


Defalcations 


Bank defalcations of $10,000 or 
more during the first 6 months of 
the calendar year 1960 aggregated 
49, or 10 more than were discovered 
in the similar period of 1959. How- 
ever, 1960 losses totalled $3,812,478, 
compared with $6,241,725 in the first 
half of 1959. END 


Dick Simpson New President of NASSB 


Dick Simpson, commissioner of 
banks for Arkansas, is the new presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Supervisors of State Banks. 

He was advanced from the first 
vice presidency at the Association’s 
annual convention at Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, recently. 

Other new officers include the fol- 
lowing: 

Robert L. Myers, Jr., secretary of 
banking for Pennsylvania, advanced 
from second vice president to first 
vice president. 

William J. Murphy, superintendent 
of banks in California, elected second 
vice president. 

Norris E. Hartwell, state examiner 
for Wyoming, elected third vice 
president. 
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Edward H. Leete, deputy super- 
intendent of banks in New York, re- 
elected treasurer. 

Joe H. Gronstal, superintendent of 
banking in Iowa, elected secretary. 

Mr. Simpson has been identified 
with banking since 1926, when he 
joined the bank of Eureka Springs, 
Arkansas, as cashier. He later became 
executive vice president. . 

He is in his second term as com- 
missioner, having been first appointed 
in 1955 and re-appointed in 1959. 

Close to 400 bankers, state bank 
supervisors from 50 states and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, rep- 
resentatives of the Federal Bank 
Supervisory Agencies and other pub- 
lic officials attended the convention. 


The NASSB is comprised of the 


officials in each state and the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico in charge 
of the supervision of state-chartered 
banking institutions. There are 51 of 
these plus their top deputies who con- 
stitute the “supervisory members.” 
In addition, there are 2,600 “asso- 
ciate members,” which are state com- 
mercial banks and savings banks. 
Outgoing president of the Associa- 
tion is Irving C. Rasmussen, com- 
missioner of banks in Minnesota. 
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the military market 





NEW GOLD 
AT FORT KNOX 


Long before Fort Knox National 
- Bank opened on April 9 at the vast 
Army installation near Louisville, 
Kentucky, rapid growth was an as- 
sured prospect. 

Consequently, a trouble-free oper- 
ations system was a must. It was 
achieved with wise planning that pre- 
cluded any thought of skimping on 
initial outlay for equipment. 

“We have a sizeable investment in 
modern equipment,” reported execu- 
tive vice-president F, E. Hansen, “but 
we knew we'd need it. We simply 
couldn’t have afforded to start out 
small and ‘add on’ later. Within a 
month, taking in 75 to 150 accounts 
a day, we passed the 3,000 mark. 
We'll easily be able to handle 8,000 
to 10,000 customers without making 
any further major expenditures for 
equipment.” 

Mr. Hansen was formerly vice- 
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president of a bank in Minnesota. He 
came to Fort Knox National last No- 
vember, some five months before the 
scheduled opening day. One of his 
first jobs was to set up an operations 
system. Col. Thomas J. Howard, the 
bank’s president, had already spent 
months, along with the other direc- 
tors, in studying military post bank- 
ing elsewhere in the country. Thus, 
Mr. Hansen was given a detailed 
briefing on Fort Knox National’s 
likely needs. 


Intelligent Planning Pays 


This briefing proved highly accu- 
rate. And the operations system Mr. 
Hansen designed with the help of a 
representative of the National Cash 
Register Company has demonstrated 
that intelligent planning pays off. 

“Tt isn’t too often that you have to 
gear an operations system to an im- 






its market ready-made, 
fort knox national opens 
with post-tronic system 


mediately successful venture,” Mr. 
Hansen said, “but that’s exactly what 
we did here. There weren’t any false 
starts. And surprisingly, we didn’t 
make too many mistakes.” 

The youthful executive gave this 
blueprint for setting up a working 
operations system: 

1. Determine the specific needs of 
the operation. 

2. Select equipment designed to do 
the job required. 

3. Devise account coding that will 
utilize the full potential of today’s 
high-speed, electronic equipment. 

4, Employ personnel that is or can 
be trained to make the system work. 


Bank ‘Inherited’ Personnel 


A Louisville bank had maintained 
a facility at Knox for the Army’s 
convenience since 1942. Thus, when 
Fort Knox National opened, it fell 
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Two Post-Tronic machines (above) are used to 
handle checking-account posting. Bank has dis- 


heir to the personnel who had been 
released when the civilian facility 
closed. Many of these employes were 
the wives of servicemen stationed at 
Knox. They already had banking ex- 
perience and adapted readily to the 
new operation. 

Since Fort Knox National had al- 
ready determined its likely needs 
through exhaustive study of other 
military post banks, and since the 
personnel factor was taken care of, 
Mr. Hansen was able to concentrate 
on the other two factors he listed. 

The bank elected to use alpha-digit 
coding for its checking account cus- 
tomers. It decided, however, to em- 
ploy separate numeric codes for gov- 
ernment and business accounts. The 
former are designated by the prefix 
“10” and run 10-001, 10-002, 10-003, 
etc. The latter use the prefix “20” 
and run 20-001, 20-002, 20-003, etc. 
This provides for a maximum of 
9,998 accounts in each classification, 
which is considered more than ade- 
quate, at least for the foreseeable 
future. 


Numerics Coding Necessary 


A numerics system was necessary 
for the government and business ac- 
counts, Mr. Hansen explained, be- 
cause of the similarities in account 
designations. To illustrate, he point- 
ed to the host of post “unit” funds, 
which are classified as follows: 

“Unit Fund, Company C, Ist Bat- 
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talion, 1st Training Regiment, 
USATC, Armor 

“Unit Fund, Company D, Ist Bat- 
talion, lst Training Regiment, 
USATC, Armor 

“Unit Fund, Company E, Ist Bat- 
talion, lst Training Regiment, 
USATC, Armor...” 

The only differences in the desig- 
nations, Mr. Hansen noted, are the 
progressing company letters. And 
this, he said, affords too limited a dif- 
ferentiation for alpha-digit account 
coding. 

To handle its checking account 
posting, Fort Knox National pur- 
chased two N.C.R. Post-Tronic ma- 
chines. These, Mr. Hansen said, will 
easily be able to handle 8,000 to 
10,000 accounts. The Post-Tronics 
also handle savings accounts posting. 

Using N.C.R. teller’s machines, 
Fort Knox National has dispensed 
with passbooks for savings account 
depositors. Instead, the customer re- 
ceives half of a machine-printed re- 
ceipt that bears the daily number of 
the transaction, the date, the teller 
number, and the amount of the de- 
posit. The machines are pre-set, Mr. 
Hansen said, to record the first three 
items automatically after the fourth 
is indexed. 


Receipt Is Returned 


The bank’s half of the receipt is 
later sent to the proof department, 
where all arithmetic is checked. Then 


pensed with passhooks for savings account de- 
positors by using tellers’ machines. 


the transaction is posted to the prop- 
er account, the receipt is microfilmed, 
and returned to the customer along 
with his monthly bank statement. 

Fort Knox National uses six of the 
teller machines at the lobby win- 
dows, a seventh at its drive-in win- 
dow, and an eighth in the instalment 
loan department. 

The bank’s major equipment also 
includes an N.C.R. typewriter-book- 
keeping machine. This, Mr. Hansen 
said, handles all the work that isn’t 
done on the Post-Tronics. This in- 
cludes the posting for the instalment 
and general loan departments, the 
payroll preparation, and so on, he 
said. 

With the equipment and opera- 
tions system it now has, Mr. Hansen 
said, the bank feels confident that it 
can handle up to 10,000 accounts. 

“After that,” he said with a smile, 
“the progress in automation may dic- 
tate a new approach. Even so, how- 
ever, we'll probably be able to adapt 
the equipment we have now for any 
system of the future.” END 
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Se SR . Payroll notices given to company employes paid | tio 
individual — loy . checking through the “No-Check Payroll Plan” of the Union Na- | ing 


accounts within three months by 
offering to process payrolls for 
commercial clients 


NO-CHECK 
Punch cards are dropped into IBM sorter (depicted — (ri 
: above) by Bill Chapman, manager of the bank’s data __ pla 


processing department. In center picture, W. G. Malone vic 


BANK OFFERS UNIQUE } 


The Union National Bank of Wichita, Kansas, may have 
uncovered the method by which banks will tap the mass 
market for individual checking accounts that is known 
to exist. The formula is rather simple, but the chances 
are that only those banks big enough to utilize data 
processing equipment and those located in the more 


populated areas will be able to employ it. 
By RALPH B. COX Here is the formula: 
Union National now offers to process payrolls for com- 
mercial clients, utilizing the excess capacity of IBM data 


processing equipment which has been used in the bank’s 
demand accounting procedures since May, 1959. 











Reprinted from the MID-CONTINENT BANKER, 
of which Mr. Cox is managing editor. 
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ings to date, total deductions and net pay credited to em- 
ploye’s account. Reproduction above is sample of notice. 


paid | tional Bank of Wichita show total hours worked, includ- 
Na- ing overtime, total earnings for the pay period, total earn- 
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“No-Check” plan. In picture at right, Wilbur Downing, 
manager of company that employs 80 persons, checks 
employe records with Jan Vanderfecht, payroll clerk. 


ted —— (right), officer of small company that uses bank’s payroll 
ata | plan, hands company time cards to R. W. Bruner, UNB’s 
one vice president and cashier who helped to devise the 


Md 








In return for this time-saving, cost-cutting service, the 
company permits the bank to open individual checking 
accounts for each employe. (Employes give their per- 
mission, too, and so no coercion is involved. ) 

Within about three months after this “No-Check Pay- 
roll Plan” went into effect, the bank had lined up 15 pay- 
roll accounts and had opened up almost 1,000 individual 
employe checking accounts. Officials of this $40 million 
bank point out that they normally open about 2,400 new 
accounts during an entire year. Thus, the importance of 
the “No-Check Payroll Plan” to the Union National is 
readily apparent. Actually, bank officers believe they have 
just scratched the surface of the market for the payroll 
plan and that other side benefits will present themselves 
as they go along. 

The No-Check Payroll Plan actually offers benefits to 
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PAYROLL PLAN 


all three parties concerned—the commercial customer or 
employer, the employe, and the bank. Therefore, it fits 
the test of providing a beneficial service at a reasonable 
price to both the employer and employe, at the same time 
resulting in a reasonable profit to the bank. 

The No-Check Payroll Plan received this name because 
it eliminates the necessity of the employer making out in- 
dividual employe payroll checks. This function is handled 
by the bank, mechanically on its IBM data-processing 
equipment. The bank itself does not issue payroll checks, 
but instead issues “notices of credit” to employes, in- 
dicating a dollar amount (total wages less all deduc- 
tions) that has been credited to the employe’s account at 
Union National Bank. 

Three separate procedures are available to employers 
under the No-Check Payroll Plan, of which two are free 
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of charge. The third procedure, which entails more work 
on the bank’s part, requires a nominal fee. 


Plan | 


Plan I is primarily suited to executive payrolls, where 
the number on the payroll is relatively small. The chief 
advantage here is to maintain the privacy of each execu- 
tive’s salary, since a company bookkeeper is not required 
to make out paychecks for each pay period. 

Under this plan, the company simply gives the bank 
a list of its executives, noting opposite each name the 
net amount of pay for each executive. This list is fur- 
nished to the bank as often as necessary but it is possible, 
for example, that a single list will suffice for an entire 
year. But whenever the net amount of an executive’s pay 
changes, the bank must be informed. 

The bank “programs” this information into its IBM 
data equipment and at each pay period (weekly, bi- 
weekly, monthly) the proper amount is credited to the 
executive’s checking account at Union National. A “notice 
of credit” is issued, which is normally returned with 
cancelled checks to the employe. If the company wishes, 
these “notices of credit” can be returned to the company, 
which in turn distributes them to its executives. 

The company reimburses the bank for the total amount 
credited to employe accounts by sending its own check or 
by authorizing the bank to debit its account at the com- 
pletion of each pay period. Under the plan, it is neces- 
sary that the company keep all payroll records and also 
prepare employes’ earnings statements. Plan I is free 


of charge! 
Plan Il 


Under this plan, the company furnishes the bank with 
a payroll journal, showing each employe’s gross pay, ail 
deductions, and net pay. The bank then prepares an em- 
ploye receipt, which is a combination of employe earnings 
and deposit receipt. As in Plan I, the employe’s account 
is credited with the net amount of his pay, and the bank 
furnishes the company with an up-to-date printed pay- 
roll journal. The bank will debit the company’s account 
for the total net payroll, or the company can send a 
check, whichever it prefers. Plan II is also free of charge. 


Plan Ill 


It is under Plan III that a company really begins to 
effect real savings, for more detailed records are fur- 
nished to the employer and the calculation of the firm’s 
payroll is almost completely accomplished on the bank’s 
IBM equipment. 

Under this plan, the company furnishes the bank with 
the following information about each employe: 

1. The employe’s name. 

2. The employe’s address. 

3. The number of the employe’s dependents. 

4. His social security number. 

5. His rate of pay (hourly, weekly, bi-weekly, 
monthly). 

These five factors are then “programmed” into the 
bank’s data processing equipment. For this programming, 
the bank charges a minimum “setup fee” of $50. 

Once this programming has been accomplished, the 
company has literally freed itself from 75 per cent to 80 
per cent of payroll worries. It must keep employe “time 
cards,” of course, and the bank suggests that a super- 
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visor verify each employe time card, so that the proper 
number of hours worked (including overtime) are 
credited to the employe. 


Procedure 


Once this time-card information has been turned over 
to the bank, here is what happens under Payroll Plan III. 

1. Utilizing the programming in its data processing 
equipment, the bank prints up a detailed individual em- 
ploye earnings statement and deposit receipt. This state- 
ment shows total hours worked, earnings at both regular 
rates and overtime rates, gross earnings up through the 
current pay period, the employe’s current wage, his ex- 
emptions, his withholding tax, social security deduction 
(plus any other authorized deductions such as union dues, 
insurance contributions, etc.), and finally the net amount 
of the employe’s pay, which is credited to his checking 
account at Union National Bank. 

2. The bank furnishes the company with an IBM 
printed payroll journal, which contains the same infor- 
mation printed on each employe’s statement. 

3. The bank also furnishes the company with cum- 
ulative totals of each employe’s gross earnings, withhold- 
ing tax, and social security deductions. These payroll 
costs also can be broken down by department if so 
desired. 

4. The bank also furnishes the employer with quar- 
terly F. I. C. A. and State Unemployment Insurance 
statements. 

5. The bank furnishes the company with W-2 income 
tax forms for every person employed by the company 
during a calendar year. 

6. The bank also furnishes the company with Kansas 
State tax forms No. 99’s—the equivalent of a W-2 with- 
holding tax form. 

These are the services and printed records that the 
company receives under the No-Check Payroll Plan No. 
III. The company reimburses the bank for its total net 
payroll in the same manner as outlined previously—by 
check or by authorizing the bank to debit its account. 


Charges 


For this more detailed payroll service, the company is 
charged at the minimum rate of $12 per 100 employes 
per pay period. Thus, if a company has 100 employes 
and pays them bi-weekly, the total annual charges to the 
company would be $312 (26 X $12), plus the original 
$50 setup fee. Companies employing varying numbers of 
employes would be charged according to the scale listed 


below: 


er I oe so ee ree ea oe $12 
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The charges are modest in relation to the detailed set 
of records furnished to the company. The bank simply 
wishes to recover its machine costs, since its benefits are 
derived from the opening of new, individual checking ac- 
counts, and by building closer ties with its commercial 
customers. 

Few, if any, companies can process payrolls at the 
charge of $12 per 100 employes. Under the bank system, 
all the company need do is furnish the bank with the 
total numbers of hours worked by each employe. All 
records are then calculated and printed automatically. 
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The bank does estimate that a company with less than 20 
employes would not realize any savings. 

For example, here is how the economics of the system 
would appeal to a company that employs 600 persons. 
A company of this size would probably need three payroll 
clerks, each earning approxiraately $90 per week. The 
bank’s system would enable the company to eliminate 
two of these clerks at an annual saving of $9,360. 

The bank’s charges for handling the payroll would be 
$72 per pay period (6 X $12). If the company pays its 
employes weekly, the annual bank charge would be 
$3,744 (52 X $72), or a net labor saving to the company 
of $5,616 ($9,360 minus $3,744). If the company would 
reduce its pay period to every other week (as many com- 
panies do when they get into the plan), its savings would 
be even greater. 


Costs Reduced 


The direct labor saving would be readily apparent to 
the large employer, but even the small employer (under 
100 employes) would soon discover, say Union National 
officers, that their direct costs of handling a payroll 
would be in excess of the bank’s charge. 

But in addition to labor savings, the company would 
eliminate the cost of its own payroll checks. It would 
not have to reconcile its payroll account. The possibility 
of forgery or theft of payroll checks would be elimin- 
ated. Individual payroll amounts would be unknown to 
company employes handling the payroll. The absence or 
illness of a company bookkeeper or payroll clerk would 
not necessarily halt or delay a payroll, and the company 
would be relieved of all detail on withholding taxes, 
preparation of W-2 forms and F. I. C. A. records. 

These substantial advantages have made the bank’s pay- 
roll plan attractive to at least 15 companies now using 
it, and officials from two of these companies were willing 
to express their opinion of the service to this writer. 

W. G. Malone, vice president of the Fidelity Title Co. 
(which has 25 employes), says that his firm decided to 
use the bank’s payroll plan on the day that their company 
bookkeeper became ill, thus holding up a payroll. Mr. 
Malone believes that the bank costs and the company costs 
of handling the payroll are about equal, but that his 
company gains because of the extra records furnished by 
the bank. Already, the company’s public accountant has 
lowered his monthly fee by $10 because he no longer has 
to process withholding and F. I. C. A. records. “This is 
a saving,” said Mr. Malone, “that we had not anticipated.” 


Relieves Detail 


Another company official, Wilbur Downing, manager of 
Davids, Inc., (80 employes) states that the payroll sys- 
tem has relieved his company of 75 per cent of detail 
previously accomplished by company employes. Mr. 
Downing pointed out that a messenger simply turns over 
a list of employes to the bank on Thursday and that 
completed payroll notices are returned on Friday, avail- 
able for distribution by department heads on Saturday. 
The company prefers to distribute its payroll notices, 
believing that this maintains an important link between 
employer and employe. 

Since Davids, Inc., is a large retail establishment, it 
often employs “extra” salespeople for limited periods. 
This causes some problem in keeping payroll informa- 
tion up-to-date at the bank, said Mr. Downing. Therefore, 
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if a person is employed for less than one week, the com- 
pany pays the employe direct, rather than submit changes 
to the bank. 

Although the payroll plans offer obvious. advantages to 
both the bank and the employer, there are advantages to 
the employe, too. For example, the employe has the con- 
venience of a checking account and his pay is available to 
him on the morning of the company payday. In other 
words, he need not make a trip to the bank to deposit 
his check. 


Two Free Entries 


The bank also allows two free entries on each employe 
checking account. The employe is not charged for the de- 
posit credited to his account, nor is he charged for the 
FIRST withdrawal made against his account. There is a 
very good reason for this procedure. If, for example, a 
company employe wishes to keep his checking account at 
some other bank, he simply writes a check against his 
account at Union National Bank, deposits it in the other 
bank and then draws against the other bank when he 
wishes to write checks. This is a simple procedure and no 
one seems to object to it. As a matter of practice, say 
UNB officials, most employes prefer to keep their accounts 
at UNB, but the procedure shows them that they are not 
coerced in any way in keeping their account at UNB. 

Two types of checking accounts are available to com- 
pany employes—regular or special—and they are allowed 
to specify their choice when the company payroll plan is 
set up. On special accounts, desirable for those writing 
from one to 14 checks per month, the bank charges 10 
cents per check.at the time the check clears. Employes do 
not pay for check books when they receive them. 

Regular accounts, of course, are analyzed at the end of 
each month. The bank has a $1 monthly maintenance fee, 
charges 4 cents per ledger entry, and offers offsetting 
credits of 20 cents per each $100 of minimum balance. 

As stated at the beginning of this article, the No-Check 
Payroll Plan is practical at UNB because the bank has the 
excess capacity of its IBM data processing equipment. The 
bank has been processing its own demand accounting on 
the equipment and expects to have both instalment loans 
and savings accounts programmed on the equipment be- 
fore the end of this year. It has been processing its own 
payrolls since January 1, 1960. 


Equipment 


Equipment in the department now includes one sorter, 
one collator, one calculator, three accounting machines, 
one summary punch, one card interpretor and four key 
punches. On order is an IBM 1401 computer, which will 
greatly improve the speed and capacity of the depart- 
ment. All equipment is rented. 

Although the bank has not had the opportunity to fully 
exploit the new individual accounts opened through the 
payroll plan, obvious sales potentials are there for addi- 
tional business. For instance, the bank has an up-to-date 
mailing list of every employe on company payrolls that 
it services. Therefore, direct mail can be used to sell 
these accounts on savings, safety deposit boxes, consumer 
loans, home mortgages, etc. 

At the moment, however, the bank is working hard 
to obtain additional payroll accounts, realizing that it 
may have hurdled the first barrier in making “in-plant” 
banking a reality in Wichita. END 
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THE EDITOR 


REMEMBER THIS CARTOON? The scene, a barroom. Two 
male customers are at the bar. In front of one is a foot-high 
martini glass, full to the brim. The 
man with the outsize martini explains 
to his wide-eyed companion, “My 
doctor told me to cut down to one a 
day.” My thoughts turned to that 
cartoon when I went to lunch in 
Washington, D.C., the other day with 
two old hands on the bar circuit. As 
all of us pulled up a stool in the bar 
of the restaurant, each of my com- 

MR. BELL panions ordered a “swirler martini.” 
What is this “swirler martini?” I wanted to know. “You'll 
see,” one of my companions said, “it’s a different kind of 
glass.” 

And so it was. The martini arrived in what looked like 
a triple brandy snifter, with one difference—this glass 
had a small spout for efficient pouring. Inside was the 
martini and many ice cubes, which one could “swirl” 
about, if he chose, hence the name “swirler.” I was more 
than a little fascinated observing my companions deftly 
down two of these massive numbers befofe lunch. I had 
to pass because alcohol at noon effectively anesthetizes 
me for the rest of the day. Not so my two friends, whom 
I observed at their desks that afternoon, tearing into 
their work like tigers. 

Though my experienced friends accepted the swirler 
with aplomb, not so a man nearby who apparently en- 
countered the drink for the first time. When the waitress 
delivered his, he observed, “I ordered a double and look 
what I got—a four-in-one martini.” 

Drinks like that undoubtedly help the nation’s 
capital retain its tipsy crown of heaviest per capita 
consumption of liquor in the nation. 


ae, ES 


NIGHTLIFE LAMENT 
It’s not what a man does during working hours, but 
after them, that breaks down his health. 


* ok * 


ONE OF OUR MOST PLEASANT experiences in recent 
memory is the trip we took to Thermopolis, Wyoming, to 
address a meeting of the Big Horn Basin Bankers Asso- 
ciation on September 24. 

There were a number of things that made the trip 
different and pleasant. First of all, we think Thermopolis 
has about the most jewel-like setting we have ever seen— 
in a valley surrounded by mountains. Also, the bankers 
of the Big Horn group are most friendly and hospitable. 

The fact that this trip was out of the standard hotel- 
motel pattern helped greatly, too. In Thermopolis we 
were the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Ben Tonn. Ben is superin- 
tendent of Pioneer Home, a state-owned institution for 
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elderly people. He and his wife, Laura, collaborate to 
make the home a model of pleasant efficiency. 

At the time of our brief stay, the home had 124 guests 
with an average age of 84 years. It is a well run institu- 
tion with a fine physical plant, a place where one can live 
in dignity. 

We were especially pleased with the opportunity 
to see a modern establishment such as Pioneer 
Home because there are so many so-called “con- 
valescent” or “nursing” homes which lack the fa- 
cilities and personnel to do a good job. Care of the 
aged is an area that has been neglected and pre- 
sents a problem which has become most acute be- 
cause longevity is increasing. 

We liked Thermopolis so much that we vowed to re- 
turn next summer with our family, to enjoy the mag- 
nificent scenery, freshen ourselves physically and men- 
tally in the clear, invigorating atmosphere and become 
acquainted with more of the friendly people there. 


* KK * 


ENERGY NEEDED 
What America really needs is more young people who 
will carry to their job the same enthusiasm for getting 


ahead that they display in traffic. 
* ok * 


ARE MANAGEMENT WARNING SIGNALS up in your bank? 
Everyone likes to believe he is doing a good job, but 
there are discernible signs which point to management 
weaknesses, according to F. Byers Miller, NABAC Execu- 
tive Director. Addressing the organization’s 36th annual 
convention in Los Angeles, he cited the following as 
organizational weaknesses so far as management succes- 
sion is concerned: 

1, If the top manager makes all major decisions and 
the department heads are only assistants, you may be 
heading for trouble. To the degree that only management 
makes the decisions, then no one is being properly pre- 
pared to follow. 

2. It is a definite sign of weakness if too many people 
are reporting to the top executive. One recent organiza- 
tion study showed there were 17 executives reporting to 
the president. Another bank study showed there were 24 
executives reporting to the top executive. There is no 
man with sufficient skill to adequately handle a situa- 
tion in which 17 or 24 people are reporting directly to 
him . . . not more than five to seven people should report 
to the top executive. This is known as the span of execu- 
tive control. 

3. If there is present in your organization a manage- 
ment group that has grown old together, it could well 
be an indication of weakness. As management grows old 
together it is obvious that others are not being trained to 
take over after them and furthermore, it is conceivable 
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that the entire management echelon can be eliminated in 
a very short period of time. 

4. It is a sign of weakness if top management refuses 
to use any outside help. Outside help that has been used 
over the years and that is familiar with the business 
problems of the particular bank can be of great value 
during interim periods. 

5. Finally, the fifth sign of weakness is found in a 
situation in which there exists a stockpile of unsolved 
problems where present leadership side-steps the tough 
decisions and ignores the dirty work that may need to 
be done. This situation may exist in some banks at the 
present time with top management choosing to ignore 
the very serious problems of proper pricing for services 
or refusing to be realistic in its approach to the whole 
problem of automation. 


* he * 


START CLIMBING 
One never reaches the top of the ladder with his hands 
in his pockets. 


x Ke * 


WHENEVER we see statements expressing concern be- 
cause Americans are rushing into debt with less celerity 
than in previous months, we wonder just how much debt 
is desirable, so far as the individual is concerned. 

Even in this era of boxcar figures, we were surprised 
to read the other day that the record volume of personal 
debt built up by the American people now takes a billion 
dollars a week in contractual repayments. 

This figure represents close to one-sixth of all 
personal income after taxes. It has increased 30 
per cent since 1955 and is more than double what 
it was 10 years ago. 

The billion dollars a week figure involves only re- 
payments on instalment debt and home mortgages. Ex- 
cluded are the billions of dollars of other bills that people 
incur and repay in the routine of day-to-day living, such 
as charge accounts and other short-run credit employed 
by the typical household. 

Debt repayment today amounts to a substantial- 
ly greater sum than the total personal income tax 
table (federal, state and local) and ranks next to 
food and shelter as the biggest single wallop to the 
consumers pocketbook. 

Whether or to what extent people may have exceeded 
the limits of prudence in their willingness to borrow and 
to commit an increased proportion of their income in ad- 
vance is a moot question. Debt is not a one-way street, 
and that applies to government as well as to the average 
household. 

It is a fact, however, that thanks to big employment and 
higher pay levels in a growing economy, and to the 
widening margin of income over basic necessities and 
taxes, the overwhelming majority of Americans have 
established an excellent record of credit worthiness by 
meeting their obligations on time. 


DESIRE FOR DELUSION 


As scarce as truth is, the supply is always greater than 


the demand. 
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BRIEFLY NOTED—If you have ever been concerned 
about getting someone else’s germs from a telephone, be 
reassured. Now on the market is a built-in telephone sani- 
tizing system that kills bacteria, molds and viruses within 
seconds after the mouthpiece is placed in its rest posi- 
tion. . . . The Defense Department budgeted about $1 
million for tranquilizer pills during the last fiscal year. 
This was only a small part of a $70 million outlay for 
medicines and drugs of all kinds. . . . Smog or no smog, 
southern California’s population continues to increase at 
a pace of nearly 1,000 persons a day. 

A new change-maker termed “revolutionary” by its 
manufacturer, and we agree, electronically validates and 
accepts United States currency and rejects counterfeit or 
foreign bills and will change a $5 bill into four singles 
and one dollar in silver. ... To bring home the importance 
of accuracy in a business scale, consider these facts: a 
mistake of one ounce on material selling for $1 a pound, 
repeated 100 times a day for 300 working days a year, 
costs $1,875. . . . How important is your vote? One lone 
vote in Congress made states of California, Idaho, Ore- 
gon, Texas and Washington. A single vote broke a tie 
between Aaron Burr and Thomas Jefferson and made 
Jefferson the third president of the United States. It was 
a single vote, too, that kept Andrew Jackson in office 
following impeachment proceedings against him. So use 
your right to vote in the November election. 

Banks supplied 78 per cent of all credit needs for agri- 
culture last year, with the remaining 22 per cent coming 
from the Production Credition Associations. . . . It is esti- 
mated that a $1.5 billion market beckons to financial in- 
stitutions willing to underwrite loans, repayable after 
graduation, to college students. When this market is fully 
developed, the burden of college training will be borne 
chiefly by the student himself, instead of his parents. . . . 
A man who attempted to swim the Panama Canal recently 
was charged a toll of 72 cents, the minimum for a one- 
ton vessel in ballast. . . . Firms which run tours in New 
York City say the United Nations Headquarters now 
ranks as the top tourist attraction. More than 2 million 
persons a year visit the U.N. Other popular stops for sight- 
seers are the Statue of Liberty, the Empire State Build- 
ing and Rockefeller Center . . . . The government-owned 
railway system in Japan is trying to change some time 
honored travel customs. One announcement the traveler 
hears goes like this: “Honorable passengers are kindly 
requested from displaying their underwear.” This is an 
effort to prevent the common practice among men train 
passengers of divesting themselves of all outer garments 
when getting settled for a long ride. Women sometimes 
disrobe to their slips. . . . There is a new problem in the 
life of Eskimo women—leisure. Fairly modern homes 
and time saving equipment are responsible. 


* oh % 
WAITING PATIENTLY 

A young mother paying a visit to her doctor made no 
attempt to restrain her five-year-old son who was ran- 
sacking an adjoining treatment room. But finally an ex- 
tra-loud clatter of bottles did prompt her to say, “I hope, 
doctor, you don’t mind Billy being in your examining 
room.” 

“No,” said the doctor calmly, “he'll be quiet in a 
moment when he gets to the poisons.” 
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Variety Keynote of ABA Parley 





TOP OFFICERS OF THE ABA pictured during the 86th An- 
nual Convention September 18-21 in New York. From left are: 
Merle E. Seleeman, executive manager, ABA, New York; new 
ABA Vice President Sam M. Fleming, president of Third Na- 
tional Bank in Nashville, Tennessee; new ABA President Carl 
A. Bimson, president of Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona; ABA Treasurer I. F. Betts, president, The American Na- 
tional Bank of Beaumont, Beaumont, Texas; and John W. 
Remington, 1959-60 ABA president, and president of Lincoln 
Rochester Trust Company, Rochester, New York. 


Topics claiming the attention of 
8,700 registrants at the 86th annual 
convention of the American Bankers 
Association in New York City, Sep- 
tember 18-21, ranged from farm 
credit policy in the domestic area 
to the role of credit in world eco- 
nomic development. 

The Convention also featured a 
special tax meeting to consider the 
uniformity of federal tax treatment 
of commercial banks, mutual savings 
banks, and savings and loan asso- 
ciations. 

The special tax meeting was sched- 
uled so that a full discussion of tax 
uniformity and reserves for bad 
debts could be obtained during the 
Convention. The ABA had spon- 
sored and supported the Mason Bill 
introduced in the last Congress. This 
Bill would have provided for greater 
uniformity of taxation of commer- 
cial banks, mutual savings banks, 
and savings and loan associations. 
It also would have provided a sim- 
pler method and a more realistic 
formula for reserves for bad debts 
for commercial banks. 

At this meeting attended by 500 
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bankers, ABA President John W. 
Remington announced the formation 
of a new committee to coordinate 
efforts of the Association to achieve 
more equitable federal taxation of 
competing financial institutions. The 
new group, to be known as the Com- 
mittee on Uniform Tax Treatment, 
will serve as coordinator of research, 
educational, and other activities of 
various ABA units in the income 
tax field, according to Mr. Remington. 


Status Compared 


The relative rates of growth for 
classes of financial institutions were 
discussed by Harry Eaton, president 
of the ABA State Bank Division. 
Comparing the tax status of commer- 
cial banks with mutual financial asso- 
ciations, Mr. Eaton said: 

“Under present government poli- 
cies, it is legitimate to clip the goat 
hair, but politics shelters the clipping 
of wool by the tax collector’s shears. 
The goats (banks) and the sheep 
{mutual institutions), in this simile, 
should be run through a didge gate 
and kept separate in the eyes of the 
public rather than have the sheep 


5900 bankers 
attend special 
tax meeting; 
formation of 
new committee 
announced by 


president 


don goat’s clothing to confuse and 
mislead people as to their true 
features.” 


Liquidity Concept 

A Savings and Mortgage Division 
symposium on “Banks Can Win in 
Savings Competition” urged that 
while current attention on tax advan- 
tages afforded bank competitors 
should not be forgotten, banks should 
seek to change the “liquidity concept” 
which is not only reflected in legis- 
lative enactments applying to banks, 
but in bank investment policy as well. 

Banks were urged to capitalize on 
their ability to provide well rounded 
financial services for their customers 
while working actively on a program 
which could differentiate between 
the investment policies appropriate 
for savings and demand deposits. 


Agriculture 


Archie K. Davis, chairman of the 
board of the Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, told the ABA’s an- 
nual Agricultural Breakfast that 
American agriculture has done such 
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an effective job that “progress is our 
most important problem.” 

“American agriculture is not sick,” 
Mr. Davis said. “In terms of pro- 
ductive efficiency it has done a 
superb job. Modern production, dis- 
tribution, and marketing techniques 
have provided the American people 
with a quantity and quality of food 
and fiber unparalleled in history.” 

Expressing the view that the right 
answer to agricultural problems will 
never be found politically, Mr. 
Davis asserted that “it is only when 
we realize that much can be done 
at the local and regional levels, es- 
pecially with the knowledge that re- 
search, new ideas, and dynamic lead- 
ership still are meaningful, that we 
can begin to see areas for positive 
action by bankers. 

“There must be a clear under- 
standing of the problems and cor- 
responding opportunities on the part 
of bankers and business leaders as 
well as farmers. Agricultural credit 
must play a vital part in necessary 
transitions and technological im- 
provements.” 


President Speaks 
ABA President Remington, who 





“TIME TO SAVE the American 
National Way” is the theme of 
the current 12-window display 
at American National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago, Illi- 
nois, which features one of the 
outstanding private American 
elock and watch collections. 
Twenty-four clocks and 19 
watches in the exibit are from the 
collection of Chicagoan Cyrus H. 
Nathan. 
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is also president of the Lincoln 
Rochester Trust Company of Roches- 
ter, New York, delivered the tradi- 
tional “President’s Address” at the 
Convention’s first General Session. 
He recounted some of the accomplish- 
ments of the Association and out- 
lined certain goals which the mem- 
bers must seek in order to strengthen 
banking and our American way of 
life. 

Bankers, Mr. Remington said, 
should strive to maintain a sound 
economy, press for enactment of 
sound tax legislation, develop new 
ideas and new ways to make banking 
more accessible and meaningful to 
the people, and “display to visitors 
from other countries true democracy 
at work in an atmosphere where 
freedom to speak is part of the fun- 
damental law.” 


Loans High 


William F. Kelly, chairman of the 
ABA Credit Policy Commission, 
said that commercial loans in banks 
will remain at relatively high levels 
for the rest of this year. 

“Seasonal demands for business 
credit in the last quarter of the year 
promise to be substantial,” he warned, 
but “there is a possibility that re- 
fundings of loans in the long term 
markets could provide room for com- 
ing seasonal credit demands.” 

Whether or not such refundings 
remove some of the new credit de- 
mands, the level will continue to be 


high, Mr. Kelly said. 
Money and Growth 


Speaking on the subject “Does 
Money Really Matter?” Dr. Gabriel 
Hauge, chairman, finance committee, 
Manufacturers Trust Company, New 
York City, said that living in an econ- 
omy with an unstable currency is 
like living in a society in which no 
one tells the truth. 

“Money is a supremely important 
tool for the efficient functioning of 
any modern economy, an absolutely 
essential technique for the operation 
of a free society. We use it, adapt 
it, improve it, and gain skill in its 
employment to meet the needs of our 
evolving economy and society. 

“We increase the money supply 
as needed for stability in production 
and price levels, for meeting the 
legitimate needs of a strongly grow- 
ing economy. We do not pick an 
arbitrary rate of growth for the 


money supply on the basis of what 
someone thinks the economy ought 
to require, and try to modify the 
economy to make his wish come true.” 

Dr. Hauge further asserted that 
“although monetary policy is a major 
weapon in the arsenal of stability, 
it is much less potent as an instru- 
ment for growth. For interest rates 
are prices for loan funds, reflecting 
conditions of supply and demand, but 
not causing them. The price of money 
does not set the pace of progress.” 


Situation Good 


Ray M. Gidney, Comptroller of the 
Currency, told the meeting of the 
National Bank Division that “the 
national banks have recorded another 
year of important and sound prog- 
ress and have maintained their rela- 
tive position in the dual banking 
system. The common purpose of 
bankers and of supervisory agencies, 
federal and state, is to maintain our 
banking system strong, efficient, and 
progressive. Banking progress dur- 
ing recent years has been excellent, 
and the present banking situation is 
good . . . we feel that cooperation 
between bankers and bank super- 
visors to achieve their common pur- 
pose is constantly becoming more 
effective.” 


Fed Policy Sound 


National Bank Division President 
John S. Coleman noted that com- 
mercial bankers are deeply interested 
in affairs of government both at 
home and abroad. Mr. Coleman em- 
phasized the need for a balanced 
budget and said that the present 
high federal tax rates are causing 
diminished returns to the govern- 
ment. 

“We believe we voice the opinion 
of most bankers,” he said, “in ap- 
proving the flexible policy employed 
by the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System under the 
leadership of its chairman, William 
McChesney Martin, and his fellow 





Looking for a 
PUBLISHER 


Your book can be published, pro- 

moted, distributed by successful, re- 

liable company noted for prompt, 
rsonal service. All subjects. Send 

‘or Free Booklet. Vantage Press, 

Dept. B-1, 120 W. 31, New York 1. @® 
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RIBBON-CUTTING ceremony marked the open- 
ing of the Pineville office of the Rapides Bank and 
Trust Company of Alexandria, Louisiana, which 
is located in the heart of Pineville adjacent to the 
city hall. Over 7,000 visitors attended. The bank 
gave a $100 bill to the first five names drawn. 
Shown cutting the ribbon is Miss Elizabeth M. 
Bolton, daughter of Robert H. Bolton (left), pres- 
ident of the bank, and niece of James C. Bolton 
(right), chairman of the board. The bank has 


SAD-EYED BUT EAGER to do business is the 
“poster dog” of Trade Bank and Trust Company 
of New York City. The dog “came alive” at the 
recent opening of the bank’s newest branch. Al- 
fred H. Faeder, assistant vice president, is directing 
the operations of the branch, aided by Salvatore L. 
Mara, assistant secretary. The new office, which is 
the bank’s fourth branch, is located in the lower 
East-Midtown section of the city, including both 
business and residential areas. Opening celebra- 
tion days for the public lasted for three weeks. 


a huge parking lot and a “Community Room.” 





directors. They have endeavored, with 
success, to assist in controlling in- 
flation and at the same time assure 
that funds would be available for 
worthwhile needs.” 


State Banks 


Dick Simpson, president of the 
National Association of Supervisors 
of State Banks, told State Bank Di- 
vision members that his group’s pur- 
pose is to achieve a strong state bank- 
ing system. 

“We want first-class state banking 
departments, adequately staffed and 
adequately paid to administer the 
statutes of their respective states. At 
the national level, we want the same 
ground rules to apply to state bank- 
ing as apply to national banking. 

“We do not oppose in any manner 
the growth of the national banking 
system. We do insist, however, that 
the opportunity for growth shall be 
enjoyed equally by both components 
of the dual banking system.” 


Trust Matters 


Robert M. Lovell, chairman of the 
Trust Division of the New York 
State Bankers Association, stressed 
the need for greater uniformity in 
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state trust laws. He urged that trust- 
men take more active part in build- 
ing and strengthening state trust di- 
visions, and recommended the crea- 
tion of a standing committee dedi- 
cated to creating and building up 
state trust organizations. 

Members of the ABA Trust Di- 
vision were told by Robert N. Hil- 
kert, first vice president of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 
that managerial growth must stem 
principally from job performance. 

“The kind of job that contributes 
to managerial growth is one which 
entails, among other things, respon- 
sibility. By this I mean responsibility 
for planning, coordination, and con- 
trol; and, most important, responsi- 
bility for results. It calls for the 
making of decisions, which means 
the exercise of personal judgment 

. . we can and should increase the 
demands as the man’s knowledge, 
skills, and abilities expand and 
deepen through experience.” 


Convention Actions 


Amendments to the Association’s 
Constitution were unanimously 
adopted by the Convention. Most of 
these are of a “housekeeping” na- 


ture. One major revision changes the 
name of the Savings and Mortgage 
Division to Savings Division and 
confines its functions to savings bank- 
ing. The mortgage lending activity 
has been placed in the hands of a 
separate standing committee. The 
amendments took effect on Septem- 
ber 21, as did certain by-law amend- 
ments previously adopted. 

Resolutions adopted by the Con- 
vention included an endorsement of 
flexible monetary and credit policies 
by the Federal Reserve Board, and a 
pledge to continue to seek the elimin- 
ation of existing inequities in the 
taxation of financial institutions. Also 
adopted was a resolution opposing 
in principle the establishment of a 
federally chartered mutual savings 
bank system in any form. 

Officers of the American Bankers 
Association, as elected at the Con- 
vention, are: president, Carl A. Bim- 
son, president of the Valley National 
Bank, Phoenix, Arizona and vice 
president, Sam M. Fleming, president 
of the Third National Bank, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. I. F. Betts, president 
of The American National Bank of 
Beaumont, Texas, was reelected treas- 
urer of the Association. END 
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Tax equality legislation has been the 
subject of several discussions and an 
exchange of letters between the Old 
Man and myself. He was getting warm- 
er on the subject each time it was 
mentioned. He was a little late, but 
better late than never. 

This morning, he called me to ask 
if I had any information about the 
meeting in New York, when tax 
equality was discussed in an open 
meeting of bankers. 

“TI don’t have any more informa- 
tion than you do about that. About 
all I know is what I read in the 


papers.” 
Opposition 


“Are the bankers all behind the 
tax equality program?” he asked. 

“Now, that requires a definition of 
the word ‘banker’,” I answered. “If 
you mean the average run-of-the- 
mill commercial banker, I think I 
can say that most of them are be- 
hind it. There are some laggards.” 

“Is there any outright opposition 
to such a program?” 

“Certainly! Absolutely! The -mu- 
tual savings banks oppose the pro- 
gram, tooth and toenail, and many 
of them still remain as members of 
our largest trade organization.” 

“Yeah. I believe I read where a 
mutual savings banker was present 
at the New York meeting, and com- 
plained because the mutuals were 
not being assigned any time on the 
discussion program.” 


Polygamous 


“That’s right. One of the polyga- 
mous boys was there, and he duti- 
fully rose and spoke his piece.” 

“What do you mean—“‘polyga- 
mous?’ ” the Old Man asked. 

“I mean just about what the word 
implies. The culture of the Western 
World has been monogamous for 
most of its history. That is, one man 
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had one wife. But these mutual boys 
want to practice trade-association 
polygamy.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Well, they have their own asso- 
ciation, at which they can decide 
upon strategy and tactics which are 


inimical to the commercial banking 


system. They can lay plans for leg- 
islation to give them the same powers 
a commercial bank has; they can 
work out plans to take all the sav- 
ings held by commercial banks; they 
are welcome at any meeting of sav- 
ings and loan association members; 
and when all their strategy has been 
decided upon, and all plans laid 
against commercial banks, then they 
can come over and climb in bed 
with the commercial bankers and 
take part in their deliberations. They 
have two beds to lie in, legally, and 
a third where they are always wel- 
come. They are busy in all three.” 


Should Resign 


“By golly, that’s right! As long 
as they are members of our associa- 
tion, they are legally in bed with 
us, aren’t they?” 

“Sure, they are. We’ve got ’em 
around our necks.” 

“They don’t have any business in 
our association, do they?” 

“None. And it is unmoral for them 
to stay in. If they were honest, 
through and through, they would re- 
sign. They have only their own in- 
terest in mind. They know they are 
out of place and not wanted, but 
they endure everything to retain their 
listening post and to put on the ap- 
pearance of being mistreated.” 

“Yeah. They should have been 
voted out in Chicago,” he said. 

“You know who kept them in, 
don’t you?” I asked. 

“Who?” 

Saddied With Result 


“The large commercial banks kept 


The Old Man Decides 
To Fight ‘Polygamists 


them in. The vast majority of banks 
in the United States wanted them 
out—and came very near getting 
them out, but a few spokesmen for 
certain large banks counseled against 
it, and voted against it, and now they 
are saddled with the result.” 

“You sound kind of defeated,” he 


said, in a change of tone. 


Stimulate Others 


“I’m not defeated, yet, but I can 
see defeat staring commercial banks 
in the face, unless every commercial 
banker in the United States gets in 
this fight. The time for niceties, lace 
handkerchiefs and fighting with pow- 
der puffs has passed. We have to 
start slugging or we may as well 
surrender to this polygamy. The mu- 
tual boys have the slickest, smooth- 
est, best oiled lobby for its size in 
Washington. We have got to counter- 
attack.” 

“I’m READY,” he said, deter- 
minedly. 

“‘Well—that’s okay. Why don’t 
you see if you can stimulate ten 
others out of their lethargy who can, 
in turn, stimulate ten others out of 
their lethargy? This matter is seri- 
ous, and if it isn’t resolved in the 
next Congress, it will never be.” 

“T'll do it,” he said. 


I believe he will. END 
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Chicago, Ilinois—T. M. Thomp- 
son, president of General American 
Transportation 
Corporation, has 
been elected to 
the Board of Di- 
rectors, Ameri- 
can National 
Bank and Trust 
Company of Chi- 
cago, according 
to Lawrence F. 
MR. THOMPSON Stern, chairman 
of the board. Mr. Thompson fills the 
vacancy created by the recent death 
of William J. Stebler, former presi- 
dent of General American and an 
American National board member 
for six years. 





Larchwood, Ilowa—Mr. and Mrs. 
R. W. Wyant will sell all of their 
stock and controlling interest in the 
Security Savings Bank to Harold R. 
Bonander. 

Mr. Wyant, president of the bank, 
has been in the banking business in 
Larchwood for 45 years. He joined 
the Granite Bank in 1931, which was 
moved three years later to Larch- 
wood and the name changed to the 
Security Savings Bank. 

Mr. Bonander has been cashier of 
the bank for several years and an 
employe since 1934. 

The transaction will be consumated 
January 1, 1961, when Mr. Wyant 
will retire and Mr. Bonander will be- 
come majority stockholder. 





ALL EMPLOYES of the Riverside Bank in Miami, Florida, are 
these members of the bank’s 1960 girls softball team, which has 
completed a successful season. Standing, from left, are Donna 
Barnes, Annette Lewis, Theresa Moore, Gloria Moyer, Alice 
Correa, Ruth Ackerman and Coaches Joe Gautier, George 
Elder and Francis Giuffrida. Kneeling, from left, are Rita 
Adams, Carol Cates, Jane LaBruto, Mary Kay Hayes, Sharron 
Flickinger, Frances Price and Carolyn Burgess. 
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Elgin, Ilinois—A 1624 per cent 
capital stock dividend combined with 
a change in common stock par value 
per share from $100 to $20 has been 
announced by the Union National 
Bank and Trust Company. 

Fletcher C. Lamphere, president, 
said this dividend makes the bank’s 
capital stock $350,000. 

A further increase to $400,000 in 
the common stock by the sale of 2,500 
new shares was recommended by the 
bank’s board of directors and this ac- 
tion was authorized by a special share- 
holder’s meeting. 

Final approval was received from 
the comptroller of the currency. 


Jenkintown, Pennsylvania— 
Four new officers have been appoint- 
ed by the board of directors of Jen- 
kintown Bank & Trust Company. They 
are: 

Miss Cathryn R. Luecke, assistant 
secretary, who is in charge of the 
bank’s new business department; 
Richard E. Buck, assistant treasurer ; 
George A. Parmalee, office manager 
of the instalment loan department, 
who becomes assistant treasurer and 
Thomas R. Birch, formerly manager 
of community relations and develop- 
ment, who moves up to public rela- 
tions officer. 


Coldwater, Michigan—Share- 
holders of the Branch County Sav- 
ings Bank have authorized an in- 
crease in the common capital stock 
from $250,000 to $300,000. 

W. Noel Shedd, executive vice 
president of the bank, said the action 
was prompted by the increased vol- 
ume of business and loans handled by 
the bank during the past five years. 
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Grand Haven, Michigan—The 
death of B. P. Sherwood, Sr., 84, 
chairman of the 
board of Security 
First Bank and 
Trust Company, 
has been re- 
ported. Mr. Sher- 
wood was a 
banker for 59 
years, and di- 
rected expansion 
of the bank from 
a two-man operation to an institution 
employing 55 in Grand Haven, Fruit- 
port and Ravenna. 

He came to the bank in 1901 
when it was known as the Grand 
Haven State Bank as a bookkeeper 
and teller. He was elected president 
in 1918, and served in this capacity 
for 29 years until he was succeeded 
by his son, B. P. Sherwood, Jr., in 
1947. He then became chairman of 
the board. 

At one time in his career, Mr. 
Sherwood was president of three 
banks—the Grand Haven State, Pent- 
water State and Ravenna State banks. 
He was also a Nunica State Bank di- 
rector. 

He and his son both served as 
president of the Michigan Bankers 
Association. 





MR. SHERWOOD 


Northlake, Illinois—Gordon A. 
Ramsay, III, has been appointed as- 
sistant cashier by the board of di- 
rectors of The Northlake Bank, ac- 
cording to Herbert Beck, president. 
Mr. Ramsay was a recent employe 
of The Franklin Park Bank. He 
joined the staff of The Northlake 
Bank at the time of its opening on 
August 29, 1960. 


Dallas, Texas—Darrell M. Lafitte 
has been elected assistant vice presi- 
dent and manager of the credit de- 
partment of the Empire State Bank 
of Dallas, according to Michaux Nash, 
president. 

A native of Port Arthur, Texas, Mr. 
Lafitte was graduated from Southern 
Methodist University with a BBA de- 
gree in finance in 1954. He served 
three yeers as a pilot in the U. S. Air 
Force Training Command. 

He and his wife, Dorothy, have 
two sons, ages two and four. 
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Houston, Texas — Richard B. 
Mougey has been elected a trust of- 
ficer of Houston Bank & Trust, ac- 
cording to an announcement by 
Charles L. Bybee, president. 

Mr. Mougey specializes in real es- 
tate management. 

A native of Ohio, he served for 
five years as assistant trust officer of 
The National Bank of Lima, Ohio, 
where he was in charge of real es- 
tate and insurance, handled fiduciary 
tax returns, and supervised corporate 
trust accounts. 

Mr. Mougey is a graduate of Bowl- 
ing Green (Ohio) State University 
and holds his bachelor of science de- 
gree in Business Administration. He 
is a World War II veteran of the 
U. S. Army Air Force. 


New York, New York—Murray 
Knecht, vice president of Trade Bank 
and Trust Com- 
pany, has been 
appointed head 
of the bank’s 
branch adminis- 
tration, accord- 
ing to Henry L. 
Schenk, presi- 
dent. The new 
¥ division will su- 
MR. KNECHT pervise the activi- 
ties of the bank’s east side offices. Mr. 
Knecht has been with the bank since 
1925 and has been vice president in 
charge of its second avenue office. 
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WE NEED BANKERS 


of all skills and experience for posi- 
tions now available, Write to us for 
details in absolute confidence. BANK 
PERSONNEL CLEARING HOUSE and 
Employment Agency, 503 N. Washing- 
ton, Naperville, Ill. 


SALES REP. CALLING ON BANKS 


For old established manufacturer. 20% 
comm. Earn $500 mo. extra’ as side 
line. Exp. calling on Savings & Loan 
& Banks to sell one of Am. leading 
lines of Piggy Banks. Write full details 
A. N. BROOKS CORP., Dept. 3, Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago. 


BANK WANTED 


Independent banker would like to 
purchase controlling interest in bank 
with totals from 4 to 8 million in Mis- 
sissippi Valley or Mid-West. Any nego- 
tiations confidential. Write: Box 1000 
c/o The Independent Banker, Box 267, 
Sauk Centre, Minnesota. 





Chicago, Illinois — Donald D. 
Magers, president, Cosmopolitan Na- 
tional Bank, has been elected presi- 
dent of the North Side Bankers’ Club. 
Arthur H. Bothen, vice president, 
Lincoln National Bank, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 





FOCAL POINT OF NEW QUARTERS of the Clay County Bank 
of Clay, West Virginia is this massive Mosler vault and extended 
stainless steel architrave. Cashier W. M. Smith shows off the 
10-inch vault door. 
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Dallas, Texas—W. W. Overton, 
Jr., chairman of the board of Texas 
Bank and Trust 
Company, has 
been appointed 
National Fund 
Vice Chairman 
for Corporate Re- 
lations for the 
Mid-western area 
of the American 
sa National Red 
MR. OVERTON Cross. He repre- 
sented a 16-state area recently at a 
meeting in Washington, D.C., at the 
American Red Cross National Head- 
quarters. Purpose of the meeting was 
to determine an effective national, 
area and chapter approach to na- 
tional corporations. 





Chattanooga, Tennessee — 
George Clark, chairman of the board 
at Pioneer Bank, is one of the more 
frequently-mentioned persons in a 
new book, “Diving for Pleasure and 
Treasure,” by Clay Blair, Jr. 

Mr. Clark is president of the Yuca- 
tan Exploring Society, a group whose 
activities are extensively covered in 
the book. 

A review of the book appeared in a 
recent issue of The Chatanooga News- 
Free Press. 

e 


San Francisco, California — A 
dividend of 40 cents per share has 
been announced by the board of di- 
rectors of The Bank of California, 


N. A. This is dividend number 431. 





BANKERS from several states inspected the modernized and 
enlarged quarters of the First National Bank, Thermopolis, 
Wyoming, at an open house recently. Below, bank officers are 
shown in the board room. C. M. Smith, chairman and president, 
is seated. With him, from left, are Vern Eastman, executive 
vice president and cashier; Betty L. Clifford and John Bury, Jr., 


assistant cashiers. 
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Chicago. Winois—The appoint- 
ment of William B. Aldrich to the 

| correspondent 
bank division has 
been announced 
by the American 
National Bank 
and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago. 
Mr. Aldrich is 
currently assign- 
= F ed to assist 
MR. ALDRICH Charles C. Kun- 
ing, vice president, and William B. 
Whitman, assistant vice president, in 
covering Iowa, Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Kansas and_ particularly 
Nebraska, his native state. 

Mr. Aldrich was born in Lincoln, 
Nebraska. His grandfather, Chester 
H. Aldrich, served as governor of 
Nebraska and his father, Fred S. 
Aldrich, was senior vice president 
in the Continental Bank of Lincoln 
until his recent death. 





Glen Head, New York—William 
C. Arnold, assistant cashier of The 
First National Bank of Glen Head 
and manager of the bank’s Greenvale 
office, has been named winner of the 
William H. Kniffen Memorial Award 
by the Nassau County Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking. 

The award is presented annually in 
the form of a $100 United States Sav- 
ings Bond to the student completing 
all the required subjects for a stand- 
ard certificate with the highest scho- 
lastic average. 

Mr. Arnold, who is also head of 
the instalment loan department of 
The First National Bank, has been 
attending the American Institute of 
Banking for the past four years. He 
has earned his standard certificate. 
He plans to continue graduate studies. 
The Nassau Chapter enrollment num- 
bers over 550 students. 


Oxnard, California — Deposits 
of the Bank of A. Levy increased dur- 
ing a three-month period this year 
more than they did in the pioneer 
institution’s first 30 years of busi- 
ness. 

The announcement was made by A. 
A. Milligan, president. 

Deposits have passed the $22,500,- 
000 mark and total resources have 
risen to $25 million. 
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Uniontown, Pennsylvania — 
John A. Buck has been named vice 
president of Fay- 
ette National 
Bank and Trust 
Company of Un- 
iontown, Penn- 
sylvania, accord- 
ing to president 
Jay C. Leff. Mr. 
Buck began his 
banking career as 
a teller in the 
Homewood Bank of Pittsburgh. He 
won regular promotions, worked in 
all the departments of the bank and 
in 1937 was made auditor. 





MR. BUCK 


Daytona Beach, Florida—The 
Commercial Bank at Daytona Beach 
recently was host for the second year 
in a row to local baseball fans. 

The Daytona Beach Islanders 
played the visiting Leesburg, Florida, 
team, and Henry C. Coleman, chair- 
man of the board of Commercial 
Bank and treasurer of the Islanders 
team, addressed the fans. 

He said local support of minor 
league clubs was essential to the con- 
tinuance of baseball as we know it 
today. 

The bank issued free admission 
tickets to persons who requested 
them at the bank, including both 
customers and non-customers. The 
event was widely publicized. 

A record 3,119 enthusiastic fans 
attended the game. The local team 
won, 7 to 0. 


Cortez, Colorado — Controlling 
interest in the Citizens State Bank of 
Cortez has been purchased by Jack 
C. Wells of Williamsburg, Iowa and 
E. Dwight Martin of Walker, Mis- 
souri. 

President R. N. Usher, who organ- 
ized the bank in 1936, is retiring to 
live in La Jolla, California. This is 
the first major stock sale since the 
bank was organized. 

The new owners also own the banks 
at Williamsburg, Iowa, and Hinckley, 
Illinois, and recently disposed of their 
interest in the Walker, Missouri, bank. 

All of the parties in the negotia- 
tions were represented by the Charles 
E. Walters Company of Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 
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Bank Women Choose New 
Officers, Give Reid Award 


A California woman was named As- 
sociation president and an Indiana 
woman recipient of the Jean Arnot 
Reid award at the recent annual con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Bank Women. 

The new NABW president is Mrs. 
Marion Anderton, assistant cashier, 
Bank of America NT & SA, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Miss C. Betty Bonath, head teller 
at Gary National Bank, Gary, Indi- 
ana, competed with nine other women 
to win the coveted Jean Arnot Reid 
award, 

Miss Bonath was feted at a lunch- 
eon in her honor at the 38th annual 
NABW convention in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. The award was presented by 
outgoing NABW President Miss Helen 
L. Rhinehart of Des Moines, Iowa. 
Miss Bonath also received $250. 

The award was established in 1938 
in honor of Miss Reid, one of the 
NABW organizers and its third presi- 
dent. 

Factors in determining the winner 
are integrity of character, interest 
and efficiency in her work, adapta- 
bility in her job, attitude toward her 
co-workers, sense of social responsi- 
bility, participation in community 
activities and continuing interest in 
self improvement. 

Other officers elected at the con- 
vention were: 





Eldon, Iowa—Robert Weiden- 
bach, president of the First National 
Bank of Eldon, 
_ recently observed 
his 50th anniver- 
F sary in the bank- 
ing business. He 
started his bank- 
ing career in Au- 
gust, 1910, in 
Aberdeen, South 
Dakota. He went 

MR. WEIDENBACH to Norfolk, Ne- 
braska, in 1932, and from there 
moved to Eldon, Iowa. Floral offer- 
ings were sent to him by other bank- 
ing firms in the Eldon area in honor 
of his anniversary. 





Vice president—Miss Hilda H. 
Kollmann, director, vice president, 
cashier and trust officer, State Bank 
of Blue Island, Blue Island, Illinois. 

Recording secretary—Miss Tillie 
McCoy, assistant manager, Crocker- 
Anglo National Bank, Hayward, Cali- 
fornia. 

Corresponding secretary—Mrs. 
Frances W. Partridge, assistant vice 
president, Central Valley National 
Bank, Oakland, California. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Ann Beno, assist- 
ant cashier, Pullman Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago, Illinois. 

Regional vice presidents named at 
the meeting were: 

Lake Division—Mrs. Venice Ends- 
ley, The First National Bank, Hunt- 
ington, Indiana. 

Middle Atlantic Division—Mrs. 
Emily H. Womach, The Sussex Trust 
Co., Laurel, Delaware. 

Mid-West Division—Miss Alice 
Akes, Decatur County State Bank, 
Leon, Iowa. 

New England Division—Mrs. Edna 
M. Hammell, Newton-Waltham Bank 
& Trust Co., Newton Highlands, 
Massachusetts. 

North Atlantic Division — Miss 
Elsie A. Elischer, Security National 
Bank of Long Island, Lindenhurst, 
New York. 

North Central Division—Miss Elea- 
nor R. Vanderbilt, Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Northwestern Division—Mrs. Mar- 
garet C. Johnson, Washington Mutual 
Savings Bank, Seattle, Washington. 

Rocky Mountain Division—Mrs. 
Janet B. Walker, First Security Bank 
of Utah N.A., Ogden, Utah. 

Southeastern Division—Mrs. Eve- 
lyn L. Worley, The Citizens and 
Southern National Bank, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Southern Division—Mrs. Louise G. 
McFadden, Deposit Guaranty Bank & 
Trust Co., Jackson, Mississippi. 

Southwestern Division—Mrs. Mar- 
garet Clark, Texas State Bank, Austin, 
Texas. 

Western Division—Miss Barbara 
J. Maxwell, First National Trust and 
Savings Bank, San Diego, California. 
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Detroit, Michigan — Circuit 
Judge Edward S. Piggins has been 
appointed a di- 
rector of the Bank 
of the Common- 
wealth, filling the 
vacancy created 
by the death this 
spring of Alex- 
ander Freeman. 
Judge Piggins is 
a native of De- 
troit, and prac- 
ticed law there until he assumed the 
position of judge of Wayne County 
Circuit Court on January 1, 1960. 





MR. PIGGINS 


Chicago, Illinois — The Mutual 
National Bank of Chicago has an- 
nounced the addition of two new 
members to its official staff. 

Roland M. Wexelberg has joined 
the bank as an assistant vice presi- 
dent in the commerical loan depart- 
ment. He was with the American Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago for about 20 
years. 

Edward J. Kelly, who has been ac- 
tive in private law practice locally for 
the past six years, has become an 
assistant trust officer in the bank’s 
trust department. 

The announcement of the appoint- 
ments was made by Harry A. Fischer, 
bank president. 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana — 
Lewis Gottlieb, chairman of the board 
of City National 
Bank, has an- 
nounced the elec- 
tion of Frank H. 
Kean to the 
board of direc- 
tors. He also an- 
nounced the is- 
suance of a 12144 
per cent stock 

MR. KEAN dividend to the 
present bank shareholders. 

Mr. Kean succeeds his late brother, 
Wilbur H. Kean, who was one of the 
original board members. 





Boston, Massachusetts—The 
Rockland-Atlas National Bank has 
reported net operating earnings, after 
taxes, of $909,900, equal to $3.03 per 
share for the nine months ending 
September 30, 1960. 

The total for the same period last 
year was $774,400, equal to $2.58 
per share. 

The bank also reported that as of 
September 30, 1960, total deposits 
were $119,523,600 and total assets, 
$135,250,000. This compares with 
deposits of $118,413,800 and assets 
of $133,160,100 on September 30, 
1959. 





IN THERMOPOLIS, WYOMING, officers of the Big Horn Basin 
Bankers Association and the president of the Wyoming Bankers 
Association chat following a meeting of the Big Horn Basin 
group. From left: M. L. Krogman, cashier, The First National 
Bank of Lovell, and John Bury, Jr., assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Thermopolis, vice president and secretary, 
respectively, of the Big Horn Basin association, and John W. 
France, president of the Wyoming Bankers Association and 
president, The Rawlins National Bank. 
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Dallas, Texas—Thomas E. Jones 

has been elected assistant cashier of 
the Texas Bank 
& Trust Company 
by the board of 
directors, accord- 
ing to W. W. 
Overton, Jr., 
chairman of the 
board and C. B. 
Peterson, Jr., 
president. 
MR. JONES Mr. Jones 
joined the bank in September, 1956, 
as a college graduate trainee. In June, 
1958, he became a loan interviewer 
in the instalment loan department. In 
1959 he moved to the loan and dis- 
count department and in October of 
that year was assigned to the credit 
department as an analyst. 





Northlake, Illinois—The North- 
lake Bank has officially opened for 
business in a new building. Officers 
include Herbert Beck, president and 
director; Jack W. Osborn, chairman 
of the board; Howard A. Aldrich, 
Fred J. Brunner, Joe C. Griffin, Sey- 
mor W. Hershman, Alvin J. Kvistad, 
Martin F. Shanahan and Roy J. Zer- 
main, directors and Richard T. Hank, 
cashier. 

Its capital structure is composed 
of 16,000 (par value, $15) shares; 
capital stock, $240,000; surplus, $92,- 
000 and operating reserve, $68,000. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota — The 
appointment of Ralph F. Spearing as 
assistant cashier in the commercial 
loan division of Marquette National 
Bank of Minneapolis has been an- 
nounced by Carl R. Pohlad, presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Spearing has had 25 years of 
experience in banking, insurance, 
sales development and sales office 
management, Mr. Pohlad said. 

Mr. Spearing, 45, is a past presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking. 
He served as Twin City Chapter 
Treasurer of the Financial Public Re- 
lations Association. 

Born and raised in Minneapolis, 
Mr. Spearing has followed his profes- 
sion locally as well as in North and 
South Dakota and Iowa. He is mar- 
ried and has four children. 
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iy . Sat keds! 


A STRIKING LANDMARK for tourists is the new 
Peoples Bank and Trust Company of Waterloo, 
Iowa. At night, ground level floodlights illuminate 
two sides of the building. Built at a cost of $650,- 
000, the bank is ideally located at the edge of the 
downtown business district outside the most heav- 





ily trafficked area. It features a three-lane auto 
drive-through lobby (first of its kind in Iowa) 
with three teller windows located side-by-side be- 
neath the second floor bookkeeping department, 
providing depositors with protection from the 
weather. A 29-car parking lot is at the rear. 


Denver, Colorado—Stewart Cos- 
griff has resigned as chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer of 
the Denver United States National 
Bank. 

He remains as a director of the 
bank. 

Named to the post of chief execu- 
tive officer was Roger D. Knight, Jr., 
the president of the bank since the 
consolidation of the United States 
National Bank and the Denver Na- 
tional Bank December 31, 1958. 

Cris Dobbins, president of the 
Ideal Cement Company, was elected 
chairman of the board. 


San Diego, California—Interest 
on savings accounts at San Diego 
Trust & Savings Bank will be com- 
pounded and paid quarterly on funds 
deposited by the 10th of each month. 
The announcement of the new policy 
was made by Thomas W. Sefton, 
president. 


Wichita, Kansas—The 50th an- 
niversary year of Stockyards Nation- 
al Bank has been climaxed with the 
installation of postronic equipment 
and the complete automation of the 
bookkeeping department. 

Earlier this year, the bank opened 
its new detached auto bank. 

The bank adopted its present name 
on February 2, 1959. It was previous- 
ly known as the Union Stock Yards 
National Bank. 

The bank was organized by live- 
stock and packing interests. 
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Chicago, Illinois — William W. 
Robbie, Jr., has been elected cashier 
of Illinois State Bank of Chicago, 
which opened this spring. 

The announcement was made by 
Roy Tuchbreiter, chairman of the 
board, and John I. Jones, president. 

Mr. Robbie has been in banking 
for 25 years, and has worked in 
virtually every area of bank opera- 
tions and has been active in many 
banking organizations. 

As cashier of Illinois State Bank, 
Mr. Robbie will be responsible for 
the bank’s overall operation. Assets 
of the Illinois State Bank now total 
nearly $11,000. 


Dallas, Texas—Roy R. Mitchell, 
Carrollton, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Northwest National Bank 
of Dallas by the board of directors. 

He has served as executive vice 
president of the bank since January 
of this year. 

Mr. Mitchell started his banking 
career in 1946 with the newly-or- 
ganized Carrollton State Bank, 
where he advanced to the position 
of cashier. In 1953, he joined the 
Hillcrest State Bank of Dallas. In 
January of 1960, he resigned as a 
vice president of Hillcrest to become 
executive vice president of Northwest 
National Bank. 





THE “PHILLIES,” Little League team sponsored by the Tri- 
Parish Bank & Trust Company of Eunice, Louisiana, were sec- 
ond place winners during the 1960 season, winning 10 and 
losing 4 games. At center, standing, is M. J. Frugé, executive 
vice president of the bank. At far right is Coach Russell 
Devillier, who is teller at Tri-Parish Bank & Trust. Assistant 
Coach Donald David is at left, rear. Bathoys (foreground) are 
Bernie Frugé and Mat James Frugé, grandsons of M. J. Frugé. 
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WESTERN DECOR provides a new look for subur- 
ban bank design at the Oak Grove Branch of the 
First State Bank of Milwaukie, Oregon. Designed 
to blend with the surrounding residential area, 
the new bank is of mill-type construction, devel- 
oped in Oregon sawmills dozens of years ago. All 
overhead wiring is in place, so to expand the bank 
on either end at some future date, all that will be 
necessary will be the addition of three walls and 
the floor. The tellers’ windows are framed with 


used brick. 








CRISIS— Cont'd from page 2 


posits held by all commercial 
banks! 

Between 1945 and 1959, the time 
deposits of all commercial banks in- 
creased from $30,241 million to $66,- 
169 million, or by 219 per cent. At 
the same time, deposits of mutual sav- 
ings banks increased from $15,371 
million to $34,948 million, or by 227 
per cent. 

However, the growth of the 
savings and loan association was 
explosive: From $7,365 million 
in 1945 to $54,548 million in 
1959, or 740 per cent. During 
these years, the share accounts of 
loan associations have doubled 
every five years. 


Shown Two Ways 


The impact of this growth on the 
commercial bank can be shown in 
two ways. First, consider the com- 
mercial banks’ participation in total 
time deposits and share accounts. In 
1945, commercial banks had 57 per 
cent of total time deposits and share 
accounts, whereas savings banks had 
29 per cent and loan associations had 
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14 per cent. By year-end 1959, the 
commercial bank and mutual savings 
bank participation in total time de- 
posits and share accounts had shrunk 
to 42.5 per cent and 22.5 per cent, 
respectively, whereas the loan asso- 
ciation had soared to 35 per cent of 
the total. 


Past Year Significant 


The effect of the tremendous share 
account growth of the loan associa- 
tion can be shown even more dra- 
matically by measuring the participa- 
tion of each type of institution in new 
savings money for the most recent 
single year, 1959. 

In that year, of each $100 of new 
savings money, the mutual savings 
bank received $9.24, the commercial 
bank received $26.26 and the loan 
association, $64.50, or almost twice 
as much as the other two combined. 

Using past experience as a guide, 
by year-end 1962, share accounts of 
the loan associations will actually ex- 
ceed total time deposits of all com- 
mercial banks. By the end of 1965, 
share accounts will exceed commer- 
cial bank time deposits by an amount 


between $12 billion and $15 billion. 


Considerable Changes 


Unless present trends are checked, 
these data all indicate that by 1965 
the banking structure will differ con- 
siderably from that of the early 
1940’s, or even a decade ago. A 
steadily decreasing number of com- 
mercial banks will operate a steadily 
increasing number of branches. The 
share accounts of loan associations 
will exceed time deposits of commer- 
cial banks by between $12 billion 
and $15 billion, and this amount will 
increase by several billions a year. 


The Squeeze 


Whatever the ability of the large 
commércial bank to resist competitive 
pressures from loan associations in 
the years ahead, these two trends of 
an explosive growth of the loan as- 
sociation on the one hand and of 
an increase in branch banking on the 
other hand will, unless reversed, put 
a squeeze on the smaller commer- 
cial institution. 

This will vitally affect its economic 
well-being at the very least and quite 
possibly its ability to survive. END 
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THE 
MEANEST 
MAN 
IN THE 
WORLD 


The meanest man in the world is a phony doctor—a 
“quack.” He is utterly ruthless. He is interested only 
in making money, regardless of the human tragedies he 
“auses, 

One of the most vicious of all is the cancer quack. It’s 
not easy to recognize him. He looks and acts like a 
doctor. 

But be suspicious ...if he offers a “secret” cure... if 
he refuses to consult with medical specialists ... if the 
patients he claims he “cured” have only his word that 
they had cancer in the first place. If you have any 
doubts about him, check with your local county med- 
ical society. 

Be cautious. Each year, Americans pay an estimated 
$10,000,000 to cancer quacks. And the greatest tragedy 
is that many cancer patients who could have been 
saved by prompt and skilled treatment have lost their 
lives to quacks 





Be wise. See your own doctor regularly. He is the only 
one who can give you the genuine assurance that you 
have no cancer. He is the only one who can help if you 
do have it. Remember that many cancers are curable 
if detected early and treated by a reputable physician. 
Give your doctor the chance to give you the chance 
of a lifetime. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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| Gentlemen: Please send me your pamphlet on quackery, | 
“| Have a Secret Cure for Cancer.” 
| NAME | 
| | 
| ADDRESS | 
| 

| city ZONE STATE | 
: MAIL TO: Your local American Cancer Society office ¥ 
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MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Six More 
Sorters runoores eset 
Delivered! 


The Pitney-Bowes Waltonal * Magnetic Banking Company 

i NEWARK, N. J. 
Sorter ... the practical, proved sorter NO2R2~000R 2234027930 
... has been delivered to six more 


prominent banks. 

















These banks are among the first to prepare 
for automated check processing methods 
considered most expedient for the a, 

clearing of 12 billion checks through our eNO La, “i 
nation’s banking system each year. NOCbLebOSSH beaeGS B78 9" 











The Pitney-Bowes National Magnetic Sorter 
utilizes the most advanced principles of 
electronics as applied to Magnetic 
Ink Character Recognition (MICR) of the 

3 ’ : . HEAD OFFICE 
bankers’ Common Machine Language. Sacumere Suisr Navionas, Bit 


561 SOUTH SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES 
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This sorter .. . first to be demonstrated . . . 
first to be proved on actual bank check 
sorting work ...is now produced on an 
increased manufacturing schedule. This 
facility .. . coupled with most exacting 
product-testing techniques ... now provides TG SO gle. 

for the delivery of sorters each week to hice keke 
banks—from coast to coast, and in each HOSLYOLO7 «489 BB OBL 
Federal Reserve District. 





CYHE SLBEST™ 








Your nearby National representative will be 

pleased to discuss the many advantages to be 

obtained through use of the Pitney-Bowes 

National Magnetic Sorter. He will answer American NATIONAL Bank 
your questions regarding MICR, magnetic SAN BERNARDINO. CAL. 
ink imprinting and testing, and sorter Wb222ebSIM IOIMILEH 
installation planning and operating 

procedures. Call him now—it could be 

one of your most important calls TODAY! 











THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 








